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The Influence of the 





Ecole des Beaux-Arts 


On Our Architectural Education 


This article is the second of a series beginning in the issue of November, 1907, and 
dealing with the influence which the Paris School of Fine Arts has exerted in the United 


States The author is Professor Hamlin, E 


xecutive Head of the School of Architecture 


at Columbia University in New York While Mr. J. Stewart Barney, author of the first 
article, treats his subject from the standpoint of a practicing architect, and in its direct 
influence on American architecture, the author of the present article assumes a scholastic 


position which his experience as a teacher 


of architectural subjects and as a director of 


architectural instruction qualifies him eminently to assume. 


Many of our architect-readers will, no 
and sympathize with his attitude, while as 


doubt, fall in with Professor Hamlin’s ideas 
many more will hold other views We trust 


that all our readers, not only the architects, will take some measure of interest in a 


subject the object lessons of which are ever 


It is now somewhat over fifty years 
since the late Richard M. Hunt entered 
the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the first 
of the long line of American students of 
architecture who have sought the dis- 
cipline and inspiration proffered by that 
hospitable institution. For a_half-cen- 
tury the stream of American students 
into the Ecole has continued in increas- 
ing numbers, and through them the Paris 
school has become a potent influence on 
American architecture. Whether this 
has been, on the whole, a salutary influ- 
ence in the past, is sO now, or will be 
in the future, are questions which are 
being asked with increasing frequency 
and receiving divers answers from dif- 
ferent sources. The first of these three 
questions is chiefly historical; the sec- 
ond demands a critical estimate of con- 
temporary tendencies; the third is a very 
practical and personal question for many 
a parent and many a student, for it in- 
voives the problem of the most desirable 
architectural education and of the dis- 
posal of several of the most critical years 
of a young man’s life. Perhaps the 


before the public. —Editors. 


opinions of an old-time Beaux-Arts stu- 
dent (1878-81), whose active life for 
twenty-five years has been chiefly de- 
voted to this problem as a teacher of 
architecture, may be of some interest to 
readers of the ARCHITECTURAL REcorRD. 


I. 


So far as the past is concerned, the 
debt of American architecture to the 
I'rench school is incontestable. During 
the Civil War, and the ten years 
each preceding and _ following it, 
our architecture was floundering in 
the lowest depths of _tastelessness 
and artistic poverty. There were 
few educated architects; the popu- 
lar standards were almost grotesquely 
inartistic, and really fine architecture 
was nearly as impossible to execute as 
unlikely to be appreciated. A few brave 
souls were, however, striving, in the 
face of these conditions, to raise the 
standards of public taste and of 
the profession, by the quality of their 
own work as well as by their training 
of young men in their offices, whom 
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they fired with the enthusiasm of their 
own zeal. Three names stand foremost 
in this roll of honor: R. M. Hunt, H. H. 
Richardson and W. R. Ware; and all 
three drew from Paris a large part of 
their inspiration; Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
Richardson for the educational work 
they carried on in their offices, as well as 
for their professional achievements in 
practice; Mr. Ware for the organization 
of the earliest American school of arch- 
itecture in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in Boston.* Until -the 
beginning of the great art revival which 
dates from 1876, these three were like 
“voices crying in the wilderness,” but in 
the following years their labors began to 
bear fruit, and they became acknowl- 
edged leaders in the movement. By 
1880 there were constantly a dozen or 
fifteen Americans in the Ecole at Paris; 
there were in our own country three 
schools of architecture, with a fourth 
about to be opened in Columbia Univer- 
sity; scores of American students re- 
turned from Paris were practicing for 
themselves or helping to build up the 
reputation of great offices in which they 
worked. In all the schools, Paris-trained 
men were in demand as instructors, and 
an entirely new standard and style of 
draftsmanship and design were being 
established in the profession. 

The contribution of Paris to our arch- 
itecture during this period was three- 
fold: It supplied a professional train- 
ing at that time unattainable elsewhere ; 
it gave us new standards of draftsman- 
ship; and it taught our architects new 
ideas of monumental planning and com- 
position. It is hard now to realize the 
poverty of ideals formerly prevailing 
even in the offices, the general lack of 
broad and monumental conceptions, both 
in the planning and in the interior com- 
position of our buildings, to say noth- 
ing of the poor and flimsy construction 
then tolerated and of the uninspired 
mechanical draftsmanship with which 
the architects’ designs were presented. 
It is almost wholly due to the direct and 


*Professor Ware was not himself a student in the 
Beaux-Arts, but he was a pupil of Hunt’s and based 
his organization of the Boston school largely on the 
model of the Ecole, which he was familiar with 
and had visited in 1865-’66. 
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indirect influence of the Paris school that 
we have emerged from the shadows of 
those dark ages, and that our architec- 
ture has taken on a character of straight- 
forward design and rational and often 
artistic planning and composition, un- 
known thirty years ago. 

During this period there was very 
little direct copying or imitation of 
French models. The foreign influence 
was felt less in the types and details of 
American buildings than in a new spirit, 
new standards and ideals. It would be 
dificult to name a building of Mr. 
Hunt’s which betrays any notable anal- 
ogies to Ecole types. Even his fine 
néo-grec Lenox Library is a strongly 
individual design. Mr. Richardson 
abandoned Renaissance motifs for the 
Romanesque very early in his career. 
But as the number of Paris-trained 
architects and draftsmen increased 
and as the constantly swelling tide 
of travel to Europe and the multipli- 
cation of periodicals and illustrations 
made our people more and more familiar 
with the foreign masterpieces of archi- 
tecture, it was inevitable that the 
Parisian influence should extend itself 
to the details, and perceptibly modify the 
types of our public architecture. More- 
over, the Ecole had furnished the model 
upon which all our American schools 
were shaping the teaching of design, and 
in a majority of cases for the last twenty 
years and more the instructors in design 
in these schools have been Paris-trained 
men, and in many instances Frenchmen. 
When we add to these influences that of 
the many ateliers in widely separated 
cities, organized under the auspices of 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, 
during the last fourteen years, we see 
an array of agencies for disseminating 
French ideas and methods which abun- 
dantly explains their present vogue. 


II. 


Whether this influence is at present 
salutary or the reverse is our second 
question. How far is it based on solid 
merit and how far on superficial appear- 
ances and fictitious excellences? And 
do the merits of the French system out- 
weigh its defects? It must be borne 





we 
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in mind that the teaching of the Paris 
school has not always been uniform and 
unchanging, either in its 
ideas or its details. Art in France has 
been too vital to resist the influences 
of progress or even of prevailing fash- 
ions. But it has always rested upon a 
solid basis of accumulated experience 
and tradition which has grown up since 
the founding of the school under Louis 
XIV. This solid structure of crystal- 
lized experience has seemed to many 
too inert for real efficiency, and its ten- 
dency has, no doubt, always been toward 
conservatism. For this very reason, 
while its methods and details have varied 
from time to time, it has on the whole 
successfully resisted the vagaries, fads 
and novelties which so often tempt the 
educator from the safer paths of dis- 
cipline into wasteful and unhappy exper- 
iments. Originality and innovation be- 
long to the designer’s maturity; the dis- 
cipline most needed by the student is 
in the fundamentals of architectural 
conception and expression; and the tra- 
ditions of the Paris school have always 
tended to curb his eccentricities and to 
teach him to do well and thoroughly the 
accepted and established thing. This is 
the function of the “plan type” and the 
“parti type’ of so many of the familiar 
problems given out. The fundamental 
importance of the plan is always insisted 
upon; composition is exalted above de- 
tail; the presentation or “rendering” is 
according to well-developed principles 
and traditions. The student is made to 
study and re-study his design in all its 
aspects, to draw and re-draw, constantly 
revising the design—plan, section and 
elevation being carried along more or 
less together through all these revisions. 
In the daily criticism of the fellow-stu- 
dents as well as the occasional criticisms 
of the patron, it is primarily the artistic 
considerations that are emphasized. It is 
a somewhat conventional system and 
tradition, but a very salutary discipline 
for the youngster. It has the qualities 
of its defects; it is not “practical’’ but 
artistic in its aims and spirit. It does 
not encourage the study of mechanical 
and utilitarian details; that is perhaps 
its weakness. But it does open the stu- 
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dent’s eyes to the artistic factors and 
possibilities of the problem. It accus- 
toms him to thinking of the building as 
an artistic unit, as primarily and always 
a work of art, an object of artistic design 
in plan, composition and detail. 

It is, no doubt, these qualities in the 
Paris teaching which have most attract- 
ed American students. ‘The atmosphere 
of American city life is not artistic. 
Utility and cost are dominant considera- 
tions in nearly all public enterprises. The 
whole pressure of our feverish material 
activity tends to crush out the vital 
spark of imagination, and to relegate 
beauty to the lowest place among the 
factors of design; witness the lack of 
decorative sculpture and of imaginative 
mural decoration in our architecture gen- 
erally. In the Paris school the Ameri- 
can student breathes a different atmos- 
phere, aesthetically exhilarating and illu- 
minating. When he returns, the ma- 
terial considerations impose themselves 
upon him as before, but they weigh less 
heavily upon him. If he has really profited 
by his sojourn abroad, imagination and a 
more highly artistic taste will assert 
themselves in all his future work. 

Incidental, moreover, to this discipline 
are other factors of great importance. 
The French have a peculiar skill in the 
sort of suggestive criticism which the 
student needs; a quick perception both of 
faults and merits, an incisive manner of 
statement, which are very stimulating. 
The atelier traditions of mutual help be- 
tween the younger and older students 
are valued by every one who has come 
under them, at least in his younger days. 
Equally valuable surely is the environ- 
ment of the student, surrounded as he 
is by notable monuments of architecture 
and galleries filled with the masterpieces 
of all the ages. The whole city is a 
museum, and within a few hours’ ride 
are hundreds of superb buildings, an- 
cient, mediaeval and modern. The treas- 
ures of Rome and Italy, the cathedrals of 
England and the picturesque monuments 
of Spain and of Germany, may be visit- 
ed at the cost of a trip like that from 
New York to Buffalo or Chicago. The 
unconscious education of the Old World 
environment is as important, often, as 
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the conscious training of the atelier. 
These combined advantages quite suffice 
to explain the popularity of the Ecole 
with American students; while the fa- 
cility and ready resource in draftsman- 
ship and often in design, which they 
there acquire, accounts for the demand 
which always exists in the offices for 
their services. 

But conditions change, and it has now 
become a pertinent question whether 
what these young men have thus gained 
abroad is really what is most needed 
here. Is the influence they bring to 
bear upon our current architecture 
wholly an advantage? The answer is 
not as easy as was that to the first ques- 
tion of the three we have propounded. 

In the first place, there are now 
in the United States five or six large 


and important schools of  architec- 
ture and three or four others in 
the second rank, besides a_ con- 


siderable number of departments giving 
architectural instruction, in technical 
schools and other institutions. To these 
must be added not only the very exten- 
sive work in design conducted by the 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, but 
innumerable evening classes in various 
cities. There has thus grown up in this 
country a vast apparatus for the teach- 
ing of architecture to all grades and 
classes of students, from the office boy 
to the advanced post-graduate. There is 
no danger of such a dearth of draftsmen, 
possessed of at least an elementary train- 
ing, as existed twenty-five years ago, nor 
is Paris any longer the one place in the 
world where a really efficient and ar- 
tistic training can be had. Moreover, 
our architecture has undergone an ex- 
traordinary evolution—almost a revolu- 
tion—since the Centennial of 1876; in- 
deed, since the Columbian Fair at Chi- 
cago. It has advanced along two lines, 
that of monumental planning and com- 
position, thanks largely to the earlier in- 
fluences of the Paris school and school- 
men; and that of scientific construction, 
as a result of wholly native American 
initiative. Thus we have been outgrow- 
ing the need of absolute reliance on 





Parisian inspiration on the one hand, 
while on the other we have been develop- 
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ing wholly new types for which the tra- 
ditional I'rench architecture has no an- 
alogues and can furnish little suggestion 
—at least little that is really appropriate. 

Now if the hosts of returning Ecole 
men had been always able to distinguish 
between what is fundamental and what 
is superficial in their Parisian experi- 
ences, there would be less question of the 
value of their training as a preparation 
for American practice. But it would 
seem that many of them have been daz- 
zled with a false glamour, or bewitched 
by the artistic jargon and cant of the 
ateliers, into glorifying the superficial 
and the external, and forgetting the 
eternal and fundamental principles which 
give whatever is valuable to their foreign 
training. Confused and bewildered by 
the lack of correspondence between the 
ideals of the atelier and the conditions 


which here confront them, such men 
have with little discrimination un- 
loaded upon their operations and 
office buildings, their houses’ and 
chapels and stables, the stock forms 
of the atelier. And the often uned- 
ucated youths whose cleverness with 
pen and brush has won them men- 
tions and medals’ in Beaux-Arts 


competitions in our own cities, have imi- 
tated and sometimes surpassed the for- 
eign-trained men in the adoption of the 
french architectural vernacular for the 
buildings they have designed, ‘“Car- 
touche architecture” has become a by- 
word in New York. And the very clev- 
erness of presentation, the technical skill 
of draftsmanship, the facility with which 
these forms are used, help the vogue of 
this mistaken art among the uncritical, 
while they discredit at the same time 
such elements as are really sound in the 
training of these young men, among 
those who, with truer taste discern the 
hollowness of this architectural trickery. 

Moreover, there has been, whether 
justly or not, but unmistakably growing, 
among the older men, including many 
who gratefully acknowledge the value of 
their own Paris studies, a feeling that 
the Ecole is no longer wholly true to the 
best of its old traditions. We are no 
doubt naturally /audatores temporis actt, 
or it may be, on the other hand, that the 
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Kcole training seems to us less sound 
now than it used to be, not because the 
old ways were better in Paris than now, 
but because the new ways are better here 
than they were. We try to take a 
detached view in judging both the old 
and the new alike in Paris and in the 
United States, and we believe that the 
IXcole draftsmanship is to-day less thor- 
ough, less careful and studied than it 
once was, and that the pursuit of the new 


once 


has to some extent diverted the Ecole 
from the pursuit of the beautiful. This 
may be a transition to better things 


which shall be both new and beautiful, 
but even if it so be, the present state of 
the Ecole training—its spirit and _ its 
standards—seem to us to-day less fitted to 
train the young American’s taste and 
artistic "habits for the special problems 
ot his professional career than was for- 
merly the case. Our own schools do the 
work more efficiently and fittingly in al- 
most all particulars. Certainly in all 
that relates to construction and practice, 
as well as to the history and theory of 
the art, the teaching in our leading 
schools is fully equal if not superior to 
that of the Ecole. I say this with full 
recognition of the fact that Julien Gua- 
det, the author of the famous treatise on 
the Theory of Architecture, still lectures 
at the Beaux-Arts. Feeble as he is, in 
his advanced years, his discourses on the 
fundamental principles are stimulating 
and suggestive; but for American stu- 
dents what he has to say of the planning 
of theatres and libraries, hospitals and 
and churches, is either so far 
removed from American ideas and prac- 
far behind them as to be a 
detriment rather than an advantage to 
the American. 

The same is, in the judgment of many 
thoughtful men, true of the entire course 


sche « Is 


tice ¢ ir so 


*This last statement will, I fear, be condemned 
rank heresy by the thick-and-thin advocates of 
tudy in Paris. But certain recent experiences are 


valid evidence in its support. For some years past 
graduate and advanced non-graduate students regis- 
tered in the Columbia University school have been 
doing their work in design in Paris ateliers, upon 
programs sent out by the Columbia Committee on 
Design, and have sent their work back to be judged 
by the same juries which pass upon the work of the 
Morningside Heights students. These juries are 
composed of the heads or associate directors of the 
three Columbia ateliers with from one to three 
“outside’’ architects from downtown offices. In 
every case, so far as I know, every member of the 
ury has been a Beaux-Arts man, so that there could 
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for the diplome—that crowning honor 
which looms so large in the estimation 
of many young Americans. In France 
the diplome has official significance and 
prestige ; it is a passport to government 
employ, and its value both in a business 
way and socially is very great. It has, 
of course, no such significance here, and 
the prestige of the postscription Diplomé 
par le gouvernement is with us variable 
and problematic. It costs the American 
student four to six years of study 
in Paris. If he has already taken a 
four years’ course in an American school 
of architecture, it means that he has de- 
voted two or three years of his time in 
Paris merely to repeating what he has 
already gone over in the American 
school; and that, of the remaining two 
or three years the greater part is devoted 
to the study of methods of con- 
struction and_ practice wholly _ for- 
eign to our systems, and the rest 
to advanced work in design which 
constitutes the only really valuable 
part of the whole long program. And 
even this advanced work in design might 
have been carried on in the American 
school. All the larger schools of this 
country are perfectly well equipped for 
such post-graduate work in design, and 
teach it in the judgment of many quite 
as well as it is done in Paris.* 


IIT. 


Coming, then, to the third and last 
of our questions, that as to the future 
value of the French influence and train- 
ing, my own convictions have been by 
recent experience greatly strengthened 
on the following propositions : 

First, that so far as actual professional 
training is concerned the American 
schools are doing, and will in the future 
continue to do, better and more efficient 


have been no prejudice against the -Paris men 
or their work Yet in every instance the jury has 
pronounced that work disappointing in quality, 


both as to design and presentation, and has ranked 
it on the average below the work of the students in 
New York It will be interesting to note whether 
the continuance of this international experiment 
further confirms the verdict of the juries referred 
to. I do not care to attach too much importance to 
these results, but I think they tend to disprove the 
superstition, founded upon conditions that have 
passed away, that the teaching of design in Paris is 
so greatly superior to our own as to be worth the 
sacrifice of four or five precious years of the stu- 
dent’s life after graduation from the American 
school. 
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work tor Americans than the Paris 
school is doing or can do in all that re- 
lates to the history, theory, science and 
practice of the profession. Why should 
they not? They have adopted trom the 
French school all that has been found 
in its methods to be best fitted for Ameri- 
can conditions; they have added to these 
the accumulated results of American ex- 
perience and the best of American 
methods; they are officered by teachers 
thoroughly trained and full of devotion 
and enthusiasm; they are for the most 
part admirably housed and equipped, 
and they naturally appreciate American 
requirements and conditions as_ the 
French school and teachers can never do. 

Secondly, even in the field of design 
the American teaching is now fully on 
a par with the French, and must in the 
future become increasingly well adapted 
to the special needs and conditions of 
American practice, and, so far forth, bet- 
ter for Americans than even the brilliant 
French teaching. 

Thirdly, in the nature of things Ameri- 
can architecture cannot and should not 
continue to be dependent upon [French 
ideas, taste, or training. Ours is a strong 
and progressive art, capable of standing 
on its own feet and of developing its 
own ideals, its own practitioners and its 
own training. The glamor of French 
artistic pre-eminence, real as that pre- 
eminence has been and still is in many 
fields, has tended, in the judgment of 
many to keep our art too.long in leading 
strings, and—especially in architecture— 
to hamper free and normal development 
along the lines of American thought and 
taste. As a result much of our architec- 
ture, even when excellently planned and 
admirably and scientifically constructed, 
masquerades in a dress essentially for- 
eign and exotic. It seems to me high 
time to break these leading-strings, and 
to develop our architecture, as our en- 
gineers have developed their engineer- 
ing, independently of any foreign prac- 
tice or foreign fashions. 

Fourthly, for such Americans as can 
afford to devote three or four years to 
further professional studies, after gradu- 
ating from a first-class American school 
of architecture, two years of Parisian 
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atelier work on advanced problems fol- 
lowed by one or two years of European 
travel and study—including if possible a 
full year in Italy or in Italy and Greece— 
provide a far broader, safer and more 
profitable discipline than the same length 
of time devoted to study in the Ecole, 
whether for the diplome or not, with 
merely incidental short sight-seeing and 
sketching trips between the problems. In 
two years, perhaps even in one, an 
American graduate can get all that is 
best worth while in the Parisian training 

its camaraderie, its artistic spirit, its 
environment, the French point of view— 
without being carried away by the ficti- 
tious and misleading affectation of ar- 
tistic seriousness which in time seduces 
the judgment of the most sensible Amer- 
ican and makes him believe that the con- 
tinued solution of French Ecole problems 
is the one only path to architectural sal- 
vation and the hope of future glory. It 
is a pleasant infatuation, from which it 
takes years to recover; but it is an infat- 
uation contrary to reason, for it elevates 
the atelier problem into a rank as discip- 
line for American architects superior to 
the discipline of actual struggle with 
American problems under American 
conditions. All that is fundamental, 
the ground-conceptions of art and logic 
that underlie the best French teaching, 
an intelligent American graduate ought 
to master in a year’s work in the atelier. 
lt is in my judgment a sad waste of time 
and strength for American graduates to 
spend the better part of a year in trying 
to “make” the Ecole, reviewing elemen- 
tary subjects in which they were exam- 
ined four or five years agone; and then 
spending precious months on “analyti- 
ques” and order-problems such as they 
have already had their fill of in the early 
years of their American schooling; at 
last, at the end of two or three years 
“making” the First Class, to begin on 
problems like those of their fourth year 
at the home school; and finally return- 
ing with their precious diplomes to be- 
gin office work nine or ten years from 
the time they first entered on their archi- 
tectural studies. The fruit is hardly 
worth the cost of its raising; Je jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle. 
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Nay, I would go further. I would 
even question at the outset the necessity 
or wisdom of going to Paris at all to 
study, except as a part of a scheme of 
travel-study covering all the great archi- 
tectural centers. If the student must 
enter an atelier, let him do it for the pur- 
pose of broadening his culture by a 
year’s work under foreign masters and 
according to foreign methods. Then let 
him go to Rome and Northern Italy, the 
centers from which, in the early middle 
ages and again in the Renaissance, 
flowed the streams of influence which 
helped make the great architecture of 
Western Europe. Let him visit Con- 
stantinople and see for himself the 
grandest interior ever erected for relig- 
ious worship. Let him visit the Medit- 
erranean countries, and the great medie- 
val cathedrals, or study the work of mod- 
ern architects in Germany and England. 
A year thus spent after a year in Paris 
—two years in all—would furnish a 
splendid education of the greatest possi- 
ble artistic and cultural value, broaden- 
ing and not narrowing, as the French 
atelier training too often proves, and at 
less than half the cost, in time, of the 
five or six years’ grind for the dip- 


lime. I believe if all our young 

e db 
graduates would follow such a_ pro- 
gram our national architecture would 


rapidly develop a freshness, a freedom, 
a self-reliance and boldness of style and 
expression which it now greatly lacks, 
and which dependence on Parisian 
models and training can never give it. 

I have written this with full and grate- 
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ful realization of the great debt we owe 
to the Ecole; with full appreciation of 
the excellence of its methods, of its high 
ideals, and of its admirable performance. 
The minor fads which prevail in it from 
time to time, the recipes and formulae 
of this or that atelier, “spinning pro- 
cesses” and infallible:systems for solving 
all problems, these do not disturb my ad- 
miration for its splendid achievements 
and for what is sound and true in its tra- 
ditions and its ideals. They are only the 


froth upon its deeper currents. But 
I believe we have outgrown our 
dependence upon it, and that with 
our present civilization, culture and 
educational resources, we _ shall pre- 
sent an astonishing spectacle to the 
world if we continue to send every 


year scores of graduate students to lay 
on the Ecole shrine the offering of four 
or five of their best years. The tide that 
once rolled from America to the German 
universities has dwindled to almost noth- 
ing. I foresee a day in the near future 
when American graduates in architec- 
ture will cease frequenting the courts 
and halls of the Paris Ecole. Nay, I 
dare to forecast the coming of a day in 
the future, not too far distant, when 
French students will come to America to 
study architecture, seeking fresh inspira- 
tion, a new point of view, a new enthu- 
siasm, in the study of an architecture as 
verile, as fresh and independent in its 
ideas as the American people itself. The 
sooner we emancipate our art from de- 
pendence upon Paris the sooner will that 
day come. A. D. F. Hamlin. 
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_ Architectural Expression in a New 
Material 


Practical and Ethical Problems of Design in Reinforced Concrete 


The principle of reinforcement by 
means of steel rods, wire mesh or light 
bars in truss form has given to concrete 
a leading place among structural ma- 
terials. It marks a departure in many 
essentials from traditional construction, 
and therefore must exert a like influence 
upon design. [or this reason it has be- 
come a subject of absorbing interest in 
the architectural world, as it presents 
new problems not only of structure, but 
also of ornamental and, possibly, even 
of stylistic expression. The many prac- 
tical advantages of concrete and the in- 
creasing scarcity of lumber assure it a 
prominent place in the architecture ot 
the future. 

Quite a little work which has already 
been produced is suggestive of appro- 
priate treatment of form and _ surface. 
Still, the bulk of concrete building so far 
has been on purely commercial or engi- 
neering lines. We are as yet feeling our 
way on the outskirts of a new field of 
design. 

The questions that arise as to the 
proper range and limitations in expres- 
sion of structural concrete and surmise 
as to the lines of devel pment likely to 
be adopted divide themselves into some- 
what the following lines of thought: 

First—The characteristics of the con- 
structive system and qualities of the ma- 
terial and wherein these are distinctly at 
variance with present-day or traditional 
form in current use; which form was 
created in other materials and systems of 
stability. * Deductions, following of ne- 
cessity, as to artistic and consistent ex- 
pression in logical accord with construc- 
tive meanings and not inappropriately 
imitative. 

Second.—Physical and mechanical de- 
tails and economics of construction must 
be considered as they may bear upon the 
practical carrving into effect of the ideas 
which the logic of architectural expres- 
sion leads us to attempt. Such matters, 


for instance, as the various surface tex- 
tures to be obtained by different methods 
of finishing and by choice of aggregates, 
limitations of form work and _ other 
points of relative ease or difficulty of ex- 
ecution. 

Third.—Study of the subject on such 
lines as above will reveal the essentials 
of concrete, in contrast to other mate- 
rials and the traditional forms of archi- 
tecture. But when we have arrived at 
this point we will know more of what 
not to do than of what to do. Having 
determined what to avoid, we will find 
the gate is opened upon original oppor- 
tunities of surface treatment, as the in- 
crustation of tile, contrast of plain sur- 


face with color ornament and 
wrought metal; motives of delight- 
ful promise, and in which = some 


successful _work has 
accomplished. But, bound as our 
design conceptions necessarily are to 
forms and details handed down to us and 
expressive for the most part of the con- 
structive meanings of other materials 
than concrete; and, in view of the fact 
that this new construction is being in- 
troduced for buildings of varied char- 
acter and great size, some interesting 
issues arise as to rational design and 
composition. <A style that has marked 
individuality rather than adaptability 
may be ill suited to the wide variation 
of motives existing between different 
classes of modern buildings. Those of 
small scale and simple composition pre- 
sent a problem of comparatively plain 
and harmonious solution. More com- 
plex structure, on the other hand, intro- 
duces decidedly more intricate questions 
of design ethics. The wall and roof 
motive of a two-story country dwelling 
is a problem much more suggestive of 
artistic solution than a pier and girder 
and curtain-wall construction on a large 
scale. The necessity for considerable 
compromise with classicism and the lan- 


already been 
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guage of masonry will probably be rec- 
ognized if we are to achieve much dig- 
nity of design with the latter variety of 
building. We will also probably con- 
clude that the best progress will be made 
by slow development rather than by rev- 
olutionary measures. 


THE LOGIC OF CONCRETE. 


Concrete is by no means a new build- 
ing material, but not until recently did 
it Occupy any but a secondary position. 
The Romans were the most notable users 
of this material, though entirely as a 
useful substitute for more costly ma- 
sonry or as a material for rough walls 


which would be faced with stone or 
brick. The articulations natural to the 
latter materials would therefore be ex- 


pressed: the concrete was merely a back- 
ing. 

Stucco was sometimes used as a finish 
for walls. This had been a quite fre- 
quent method in still earlier times, and 
was again later, in the Italian Renais- 
sance, when architectural masonry detail 
was much imitated in this medium. The 
same thing is done very frequently to- 
day. 

In stucco over brick or rubble ma- 
sonry (which is a rough concrete) the 
primary motives of concrete may be 
suggested but not fully expressed. The 
building is not entirely monolithic, 
though it often approaches this, in im- 
pression more than reality. Its walls, 
at least, are single masses instead of 
being made up of cut and jointed small 
units. Except, however, for dead 
weight support, the constructive office 
of concrete is not expressed. Therefore 
the meaning of lintels, arches and of ali 
members detached from the mass is not 
of concrete, but of stone or wood. Even 
though these are superficially in cement, 
they retain the forms of the other ma- 
terials in which they were originally 
created, because the actual construction 
is still upon the principles of those ma- 
terials. However, the suggestive treat- 
ment of stuccoed walls and the imita- 
tions of architectural forms in plastic 
cement or stucco furnish an introduc- 
tion to the motives of structural con- 
crete, architecturally considered. It is 
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the intermediate phase between the lat- 
ter and the architecture of small jointed 
units built up on the static principles ot 
column and lintel or arch. 

In recent years a large number ot 
well-designed country houses have been 
executed in stucco laid over wire lath 
or brick. Frequently merely the wall 
surfaces are stuccoed; features, such as 
columns, cornices, eaves, being in wood, 
stone or brick, as the case may be. In 
other examples, architectural members 
and ornaments have been cast in ce- 
ment; the composition and detail in such 
designs is, however, invariably masonry 
architecture executed in a_ substitute 
material. It must, at the same time, be 
admitted that there is more certainty ot 
producing beauty of form by this means 
than by relying upon our present inex- 
perience for a more logical expression of 
the material. But this is anticipating 
our arguments. The truth of what has 
been said just above is evident in the 
examples which have been selected for 
illustration as typical of present design 
that makes use of stucco surface, but 
otherwise follows conventional construc- 
tion and_= architecture. The cottage 
shown in the first illustration pos- 
simplicity, the plastic sug- 
[ genuine concrete 
building, having roof and minor acces- 
sories in wood. The large house at Ros- 
lyn, L. I., reveals a composition of much 
beauty and academic feeling. The walls 
are brick, covered with stucco; the 
architectural features are cast in cement; 
the terrace wall is concrete, cement faced 
in forms. The design, however, is en- 
tirely conceived in terms of stone; ce- 
ment and stucco have been adopted as 
a substitute, evidently, not from choice. 

The stucco building, when it can 
break away from being a replica ot 

a cheaper mate- 


sesses. the 


gestiveness ot a 


stonework executed in 
rial, tends to develop a plasticity ot 
treatment, a monolithic breadth and sur- 
face texture of its own. There is little 
distinction, as a matter of design, be- 
tween plastering mortar on walls of 
brick, clay blocks or concrete, if the 
latter is not part of a reinforced mono- 
lith. A solid concrete wall is scarcely 
more than a form of rubble masonry, 
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but one which the fineness of the ag- 
gregate makes it easier to render with 
a presentable surface. but the develop- 
ment of concrete construction has ad- 
vanced considerably beyond this. 

Several methods are now in vogue in 
which concrete is used, with greater or 
less completeness, as the structural ma- 
terial. lirst, there is the above-described 
stucco on brick or on metal lath over 
frame. This cannot be classed as con- 
crete architecture, except in so far as it 
implies some of the same motives to a 
limited degree, having superficially the 
plasticity of cement. It is often attrac- 
tive, but is contradictory, and therefore 
must borrow and imitate whenever the 
simple value of surface seems insuff- 
cient and form is indulged in. 

Then we have concrete block con- 
struction, but this method possesses even 
less of the real characteristics of con- 
crete. It is, in fact, purely a work in 
artificial stone. Very few attempts have 
been made to treat concrete blocks with 
any artistic sense; when it has been done, 
however, using large blocks finished to 
closely imitate real stone and designing 
all features just as for stone, it has been 
shown to be not without scope. How- 
ever, it is unproductive of new thought 
in design, beyond the matter of finish to 
imitate something else. 

Lastly, we have genuine concrete con- 
struction. The French first developed 
the system of ciment armé. Ten years 
ago they were building structures of 
considerable size of concrete, in which 
were embedded iron rods or mesh, so 
disposed in walls, girders and other 
structural members as to supply the ten- 
sile strength that concrete lacks. Since 
then this principle has been worked out 
with great precision of detail, both sci- 
entifically and commercially. Though 
the science is still young, it is practical 
to apply it to the entire frame of a build- 
ing—columns, piers, roof, girders and 
beams, as well as walls. 

One thing is at once strikingly ap- 
parent, namely, the much greater slen- 
derness of the construction as compared 
to masonry. Walls may be thinner and 
spans of girders longer than we are used 
to seeing. Steel frame construction has, 
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to be sure, accustomed us to much of 
this, particularly as to slender verticals, 
Hut this is quite a reversal of the usual 
conception of concrete, as massive and 
inert, which it is to be sure when used 
alone. So concrete must be considered 
from now on as a material with essen- 
tially new functions and possibilities of 
expression, 

lirst of its characteristics as an archi- 
tectural material is its plasticity. ‘Tech- 
nical language adopts the term “pouring 
into the forms,” which concisely implies 
the impressionable nature of the me- 
dium, while it describes the actual 
method of emplacement. Such material 
calls naturally for moulded, flowing 
forms growing out of the body material, 
in contrast to the principle of detach- 
ment of forms and the putting together 
of them in small units, which ideas gov- 
ern architectural construction and orna- 
ment in stone. 

Concrete structure is not merely plas- 
tic and lending itself to treatment in 
large masses; it is monolithic. This is 
the second characteristic of general im- 
port, carrying with it the distinction we 
have just noted. The indication ot 
joints is of course illogical, because such 
would be merely a pretense of what does 
not actually exist. 

l‘urthermore, in dealing logically with 
concrete we must revise many of our 
most deeply seated notions regarding 
stability. Two motives are fundamen- 
tally concerned with all architecture: 
the one is the pier or column and lintel, 
the other the arch, with its inferences of 
thrusts and balanced equipoise. Con- 
crete, to be sure, does not suppress these 
elements of construction, but functional 
relations of the component parts are 
altered by the fact that not only are the 
base, shaft and cap fused in one, but 
the lintel or the arch itself becomes 
practically one uniform mass with the 
pier by virtue of the interwoven rein- 
forcement. In consequence, the mean- 
ing of many of the members of the con- 
ventional order, which has maintained 
its integrity from the days of Athens to 
our own, disappears in monolithic con- 
struction. The capital may remain, at 
least in the abstract; some indication be- 
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ing announced of weight concentrated 
and supported. And the capital is al- 
Ways a spot proper to emphasize by the 
use of some ornament. Architrave and 
frieze have no separate identity, though, 
if the expression of monolithic form is 
rightly interpreted. <A projecting cor 
nice, of course, has perfect reason; in 
the mouldings that should compose it, 
however, modilions or brackets have no 
logical place. A concrete arch, not be 
ing composed of voussoirs and key block, 
should not present a pretense of them by 
indicating imaginary joints. A chamfer 
moulding is about the extent of articula 
tion which should be allowed, though 
the crown may be chosen with propriety 
as a place for enrichment, if this is 
wanted for its value in a scheme of or- 
nament and if the convention of a 
wedged and functional key is avoided. 

There is a novel slenderness and great 
beauty of line in the arched forms to 
which reinforced concrete may _ be 
adapted, particularly in bridge work. In 
general construction the tendency is to 
long spans and segmental or elliptical 
sections. It may be observed, in speaking 
of the arch, that the fundamental dis- 
tinction between arch and beam or lintel 
has really disappeared. Spanning an 
opening horizontally does not necessarily 
imply the principle of the beam, since 
we may have an arch of keyed stones 
with a flat soffit. The distinction arises 
in whether the member is a single unit 
of material or several units with radiat- 
ing joints and, as a consequence, re- 
quiring of its supports either a passive 
vertical resistance or one which must 
also meet an outward thrust. With re- 
inforced concrete all horizontal spans 
are the same in constructive system and, 
for that matter, the only principle of im- 
portance that differentiates a curved 
form of span from a beam is that of the 
strain line for the particular loads, 
which, in turn, determines the curve ot 
the arch, if it is to be other than semi- 
circular, and the necessary dimensions 
of an abutment. But such an arch may 


be more accurately defined as a curved 
truss; therefore the arch, as understood 
in masonry, does not exist in reinforced 
concrete. 
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Arched or domed roofs and various 
forms of vaulting are practical possibili- 
ties of reinforced concrete, though the 
occasions that permit of ceilings of such 
character and in durable materials are 
rare. 

It will be seen from these tendencies 
that logical form, as it may be expressed 
architecturally in concrete, makes for 
severity and simplicity. In all former 
styles the emphasis of joint lines has 
been a favorite mode of expression. In 
this new material plain surface must be 
mostly depended upon. Conventional 
form, as it has been handed down to us, 
is permeated with the feeling of the cut- 
ter’s tools. One sees this in the straight 
lines and sharpness of mouldings and in 
clear-cut carving. Concrete ornament 
should show evidences of modeling 
rather than sculpturesque quality. Line 
has diminished in importance, surface 
and color have gained. Mechanically, as 
well as xsthetically, the elaborate forms 
of stone architecture, heavily projected 
and accurately finished, are contrary to 
the nature of concrete and the methods 
used in its erection. 

Since so much that has seemed posi- 
tively essential to design, at least for all 
large problems where formal elaboration 
is called for, is denied the concrete de- 
signer he must evidently either veneer 
the structure with other materials in the 
same unrelated manner as is done with 
a steel frame, or must seek other sources 
of inspiration. A motive prolific in op- 
portunities is offered in the use of 
faience and tile. Pattern is the natural 
form of enrichment for flat surface, and 
nothing is more consistently in harmony 
with the unmechanic and plastic, though 
durable, surface of concrete than cera- 
mic tile and faience. The tile may be 
modeled in low relief, or, again, may be 
mosaic inlays of colored marbles or terra 
cottas in geometric patterns. The qual- 
ity of the concrete surface permits an 
expression of the hand-made rather than 
of the mechanically finished. 

Some ideas which have already been 
developed along the lines of tile mosaic 
are shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. Attention is particularly called to 
the all-concrete house at South Orange, 
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which will be referred to again. A house 
on the island of Jamaica, a photograph 
of which is also given, leans rather more 
to derived architectural form, but is ap- 
propriately designed for its setting, and, 
except perhaps in the colonnade, is a 
logical statement of concrete form. 


or veneering with thin slabs or tiles m 
appropriate motives are destined to be 
leading characteristics of concrete de- 
sign. Recognized laws of ornament and 
style will determine the relative value of 
location and distribution or concentra- 
tion; capitals, pilaster panels, spandrels, 

















ENTRANCE TO THE PONCE DE LEON. 
Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 


St. Augustine, Fla. 


(Copyright by H. C. White Co.) 


Color, of course, may be indulged in 
without stint. To be sure, it is rather 
fearful to think what may be in store for 
us in the way of chromatic outbursts 
should the speculative suburban builder 
turn his attention to this subject. In 
any event, polychromy and incrustation 


tympana of arches are natural points for 
accent. As a general rule, such enrich- 
ment is more effective when highly con- 
centrated upon certain central motives 
of a design and allowed to contrast with 
expanses of plain surface. One of the 
limitations of decoration of this type is 
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that it inclines to smallness of scale; 
thus suggesting its better adaptability 
to the refinements of a small edifice than 
to the monumental proportions of a 
building in the grand manner of the 
Italian or French tradition. In other 
words, it is more properly decoration 
than architecture in a monumental sense. 

Fenestration assumes an _ important 
place in concrete design. In many com- 
positions there will be an obvious oppor- 
tunity to strike a contrasting note to 
plain wall surface by the introduction of 
richly ornamented metal frames and 
mullions or sinuous tracery, if the latter 
would be in harmony with other motives 
or style used. Wrought-iron balconies, 
gateways, lanterns will be valuable ac- 
cessories. We believe, too, that ham- 
mered copper for certain purposes, such 
as copings and cornices, may be used not 
irrationally and certainly with beauty of 
effect. Of course, where metal is so 
applied it should be acknowledged and 
its characteristics emphasized, not dis- 
guised. 

When a timber roof is used, eaves and 
carved wooden brackets can be made of 
value. The typical treatment for an all- 
concrete roof is a covering of flat hand- 
made tile, laid with wide, and, if desired, 
irregular mortar joints. As such tile can 
be made in soft and beautiful tones noth- 
ing could be finer and pleasingly unme- 
chanical, particularly for domestic work. 

The finish and texture and tone of 
concrete surfaces may be varied accord- 
ing to what seems best to harmonize 
with the character of particular build- 
ings and designs, as will be referred to 
more at length presently. 

Such are some of the motives, full of 
imaginative promise, that are open to 
concrete and that should prove, in the 
problem of the small building, at amy 
rate, an adequate compensation for the 
forced abstinence from the architectural 
formalities we have become accustomed 
to, but which are phrased so entirely in 
the language of stone. 


THE ECONOMICS OF CONCRETE. 
The use of reinforced concrete in en- 
gineering works and for factory build- 
ings has increased at an enormous rate 


» 
‘ 


in the last few years. For suburban 
houses, garages and other small build- 
ings it has also made fair progress. In 
the field of larger buildings the advance 
has been much slower. This has been 
due partly to architectural doubts and 
partly to uncertainty as to whether the 
practical advantages and cost saving 
might not be offset by greater disadvan- 
tages and limitations. We think the bal- 
ance is swinging more and more in fa- 
vor of concrete as a practical method of 
construction for an increasing variety of 
purposes. But, whether or not the ten- 
tative efforts that have been made up to 
date mark an experiment that will be 
abandoned before long, as far as large 
constructions and their architectural re- 
quirements are concerned, will depend 
ultimately upon economic questions. 
The most constant and obtrusive objec- 
tion is in the expense and difficulty of 
form work where a design departs from 
plain surfaces and does not, permit of 
much repetition of the same units. This 
will no doubt enforce upon concrete de- 
sign a confinement to very simple treat- 
ment, except in so far as it may combine 
other materials with itself to supplement 
these restrictions. 

The economic advantages which per- 
tain to reinforced concrete are based 
upon the scientific use of concrete and 
steel, so united in a section as to obtain 
the greatest benefit from each. Steel is 
vastly more expensive per pound or ton 
than concrete; but, on the other hand, 
its unit of tensile stress is 16,000 pounds 
per square inch against about 50 pounds 
for concrete. Therefore it is the most 
economical material for tension and 
sheer members; while concrete, on the 
other hand, may be used with greater 
economy for compression, as its ratio to 
steel, as to compressive strength, is only 
about one to thirty. Reinforced con- 
crete is designed upon this principle, and 
it will readily be seen, even from a rudi- 
mentary statement of the matter, why 
this system has gained ground rapidly 
where the question of relative cost is 
foremost and the construction simple. 
In the factory class of buildings it has 
been proved to be but a small percentage 
more costly, in some cases even, it is 
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claimed that it costs less than brick walls 
and “mill construction” floors of heavy 
timber. Also it possesses advantages of 
heavy load capacity, fire resistance and 
freedom from vibration that more than 
offset the slightly increased outlay. 

lor such reasons it would seem to be 
merely a matter of a little more familiar- 
ity, standardization of formule and 
demonstration of reliability and system 
in execution to assure a much more 
widespread popularity, which will em- 
brace buildings of miscellaneous charac- 
ter. No system of construction promises 
a greater degree of permanence. lor a 
certain class of buildings this is not an 
advantage, since this construction can- 
not be taken down or altered with ease, 
as can be done with buildings put to 
gether in the usual manner. 

The system adapts itself either to self- 
supporting walls or curtain walls carried 
by girders at each. story, their load, 
in turn, transmitted to columns—the 
method of the steel frame, with the dif 
ference that we do not necessarily have 
to protect the members of the skeleton 
with brick, tile and stone. The neces- 
sary covering of the metal tension bars 
is done with one to three inches of con- 
crete below or outside them, as the case 
may be. 

As to exterior treatment, some sort of 
surface finish must be given. Further 
elaboration of detail depends so entirel) 
upon the type of building that compari- 
son in cost could only be made in each 
case; but, as a general proposition, the 
architectural enrichment of a concrete 
facade should cost no more than one in 
brick, stone and terra cotta of a corre- 
sponding indulgence in design phrases 
and attainment of architectural effect. 
Besides, it is a perfectly simple matter 
to face an exterior, or as much of it as 
we wish, with a veneer of masonry, con- 
crete in such case simply taking the 
place of the usual fireproof steel frame. 
Such a method does not advance archi- 
tectural design in concrete, but it has 
been seized upon as a practical and easy 
solution of the dilemma. 

The question, economically, lies prin- 
cipally in the relative costs of the two 
systems as constructive framework. The 


fewer the elements of plan and _ sec- 
tion, the more constant the repetition of 
unit dimensions, the less will be the ex- 
pense of concrete, owing to the simphi- 
fieation of form work and rapidity of 
erection. ‘he point which commands 
attention is that reinforced concrete is 
adaptable, constructively, to present com- 
mercial requirements for all but some 
extreme types of buildings, and possesses 
some primary advantages in the question 
of cost. Vo offset this, stand the difficul- 
ties incidental to form work. Also, the 
fact that concrete work cannot be pushed 
in freezing weather may often be a seri- 
ous drawback. The science is as yet in 
a somewhat experimental stage. <A ca- 
lamitous series of failures, due to care- 
lessness or ignorance, has induced con- 
servatism. The greatest care and vigi- 
lance of superintendence is necessary. 
\bsolute regularity in proportioning the 
ingredients, placing the reinforcement, 
and in other details of execution must 
be observed, for such errors are quickly 
hidden and are difficult ot correction if 
detected. The mixing and pouring of 
concrete requires the minimum of. skill, 
but the maximum of care. Therefore 
every building in this construction should 
be superintended as systematically as the 
most important work of engineering. 
But with this responsibility realized and 
accepted and reliability proved, a great 
obstacle to the use of concrete in im- 
portant buildings will have been re- 
moved. Large building operations, in 
these days of close figuring of investment 
return must adhere closely to methods 
that are precise and certain in results as 
to cost, time of erection and practicabil- 
itv of all details. Efficient system, cer- 
tainty and uniformity in meeting cus- 
tomary requirements can only be arrived 
at gradually by a new constructive sys- 
tem. Examples of a great variety of 
types of building are, however, already 
to be found in different parts of the 
country. 

The treatment of surface is one of the 
most important matters concerned with 
the architectural possibilities of concrete. 
As laid up with care, but purely for util- 
ity—a rather wet mixture, well tamped 
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used—a fairly smooth, but regular, sur- 
face results, a film of mortar settling 
against the sides of the mould. How- 
ever, every irregularity and almost every 
joint of the boarding leaves an imprint. 
Patches of exposed aggregate show here 














even texture and one agreeable to the 
eye. Two quite opposite effects may be 
had: one consists in brushing and wash- 
ing away the cement skin, thus exposing 
particles of aggregate; in the other 
method a surface mixture of selected 








DETAIL OF REINFORCED CONCRETE RESIDENCE AT SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 
(By courtesy of Vulcanite Cement Company.) 


and there and variations in color occur 
in streaks and layers. In short, such a 
surface is not merely dull and uninter- 
esting, its inconsequent irregularities are 
objectionable. Several methods are in 
vogue aiming at the production of an 


material is applied to the face of the 
moulds, just ahead of the pouring of 
the concrete, and, on removal of the 
forms, the surface may be further fin- 
ished by washing or tooling. 

The first of these methods frankly ad- 
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mits and displays the material as con- 
crete. Some very delightful and varied 
effects may be obtained by using aggre- 
gate of graded sizes and mixing in a cer- 
tain proportion of pebbles, marble 
screenings, burned clay or broken brick, 
flecks of color thus giving an animated 
texture to the otherwise leaden and life 
less material. Brushing may be done to 
greater or less depth, giving a more or 
less roughened surface, as desired. It is 
necessary to brush and wash the sur- 
face while the concrete is still green, as 
otherwise the process would be too la- 
borious, in fact, would be precluded. 
Therefore the forms must be removed 
at about twenty-four hours after placing 
the concrete. The necessity of remov- 
ing the form work before the concrete 
has thoroughly hardened considerably 
limits the practicability of this process. 
Load-sustaining sections must be hard 
before the supporting mould is removed 
from underneath. Though, where this 
effect, rather than a smoother finish, is 
wanted, it should be quite possible to at- 
tain it in a measure, even when the con- 
crete is quite hard, by the use of acid 
and the stone bush hammer. Sufficient 
of the mortar skin could be removed to 
obliterate the impression of board vein- 
ings and layer marks, and at the same 
time expose some of the aggregates. 
After this tool dressing the wall should 
be brushed down with dilute acid, fol- 
lowed by water played on by a hose to 
prevent the acid from penetrating. Lime- 
stone is barred where acid cleaning is 
done. 

The brush-wash manner produces de- 
cidedly the most legitimate surface, the 
only proper finish, it might even be said, 
where consistent concrete design and 
ornament is carried out. As a matter of 
fact, the method is best suited, for prac- 
tical reasons, to buildings of small di- 
mensions, and artistically, to those of 
simple wall composition. This finish 
was successfully rendered in the inter- 
esting house at South Orange, N. J., 
shown in the illustrations, though the 
photographs fail to reproduce the color 
quality. 

In the present transitional period, and 
quite possibly beyond it, a smoother tex- 


ture, more nearly that of cut stone, will 
be considered more desirable for many 
purposes. Such a finish is arrived at by 
the method known as mortar facing, 
though it is by no means limited to mor- 
tar of the ordinary variety. The most 
primitive fashion of applying is to 
trowel on a mortar against the face of 
the form about an inch thick and for 
the height of the layer about to be laid 
and to fill in behind and at once with 
the ordinary concrete, which, of course, 
firmly unites with it as the mortar is 
still soft. An improvement insuring 
greater accuracy is to form a slot by 
means of a sheet-iron plate specially de- 
vised for the purpose, with angles to 
hold it vertically at a desired distance 
from the face of the forms. The pre- 
pared concrete for the facing is first 
filled into the slot and immediately after- 
ward the backing is poured and tamped 
down. Then the plate is raised, allow- 
ing the two to be firmly bonded together 
by ramming. When the forms are re- 
moved the facing will require dressing 
and cleaning down, as, even though 
the boards have been covered with oil 
and soap, the soft material will take the 
impression of grain and joints and ef- 
florescence may break out in spots. A 
great variety of texture, and of color as 
well, may, of course, be achieved accord- 
ing to the aggregates selected: glister- 
ing marble, gray trap rock, yellow sand 
and brick dust. 

A cheaper method, but one not to be 
recommended, since more permanent 
finish is possible, consists in applying a 
skim coat of mortar to the surface after 
the building is erected and forms have 
been removed. 

The two principal methods above de- 
scribed, respectively that of outspoken 
concrete, aggregates showing in reliet, 
and the surfaced—finish, displaying an 
even, fine texture closely resembling that 
of cut stone, though it may be coarser, 
are destined, we think, to characterize 
two schools of design. Each is in its 
way legitimate, because in harmony with 
its own set of ideas and adaptable to 
widely separated classes of buildings. 

As reverse forms must be made for all 
mouldings and projecting sections, and 
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THE GLOEKER BUILDING. 
Office building type, showing dependence of design upon masonry conventions. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
(Photo by courtesy of The Cement Age.) 
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as economical erection is out of the 
question where these variations are fre- 
quent and complicated, it will be under- 
stood why this least expensive and most 
commonplace form of enrichment for 
stone and wood becomes, with concrete, 
a costly and troublesome one. ‘The diffi- 
culty of mouldings is therefore out of 
proportion to the effect gained if we can 
find a better employment for our efforts 
in direct and suitable form of expression. 
\t the same time, mouldings cannot be 
entirely dispensed with, and if simple 
and of large profile, but not too massive 
in projection, may come within the rea- 


sonable scope of practice. Abrupt pro- 
jections, as ot balconies, are consistent 
in a material with notable cantilever 
propensiti s 

It is simple, on the contrat to leave 
recesses in the forms in which blocks ot 
other material may later be inserted. 
Concrete being so restricted in respect t 


mouldings, it would appear rational to 
introduce other materials for 
emphasis of this kind 
shadow value may 

would otherwise be 
design, such materials, of 
acknowledged without disguise \ pro 
for instance, that offers littte 
pportunity for relief of a monotonous 
facade by a fine roof or any other fea 
ture of projection from the flatness of 
the wall plane, mi; 


4 
] 
“I 


occasional 
where line and 
given, which 
lacking from the 


course, to be 


thus he 


gramme, 


ht make effective use 
of copper for a rich cornice and parapet, 
bronze, being re 
peated in the other details as the com- 
position may carry a 
thread of the motive through the design. 
Q)r, again, marble could be used for a 
more architectonic phrasing of the cen- 


14 
the same material, or 


suggest, SH 25 tO 


tres of interest: an elaborate entrance, 
moulded column bases, window frames 
to distinguish the main story, etc. Still 


more fitting for such purpose, it may be 


thought, is moulded terra cotta. Yet, 
as cast to resemble and substitute for 
stone mouldings and carvings, it is, 


wsthetically speaking, wrong. In_ the 
same category of errors is the casting 
of large cornices, balustrades or such 
matters, copied after stone, in concrete 
poured into sand moulds and afterwards 
secured in place. “As to terra cotta, 
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however, when designed to bring out its 
own virtues and proper expression, great 
opportunities exist for harmonious com- 
binations with concrete. 

We have not progressed far enough 
as yet with reinforced concrete for such 
motives to be carried out in practice 
with the routine accuracy of the preva- 
lent modes of construction. There are 
innumerable details in a modern build- 
ing, all of which must be determined on 
paper alone with completeness and cer- 


titude, and the execution of which must 
be marked with equal precision. The 
handling of a building operation is re- 
quired to be first of all on a strictly 
commercial basis. Only after the accu- 


mulation of much experience, therefore, 
may we expect, for practical 
alone, to see concrete design attain half 
the measure of its possibilities, and up 
to the present time it has been mostly 
confined to architectural problems of 
simple character and engineering ones of 
comparatively little complication, such 
However, it is pushing out 


reasons 


as factories. 


gradually into larger fields. 
CONCRETE ETHICS IN RELATION TO 
PRESENT ENVIRON MENT. 


Concrete, it would appear, should cer- 
tainly provide the long-hoped for me- 
dium for creative design, untrammeled 
by convention, as, on the contrary, all 
work must be which is confined to ma- 
terials that have been so exhaustively 
worked over. Yet it cannot be said that 
many designs of pronounced beauty have 
been executed. It must be re- 
membered that progress in style forma- 
tion is evolutional. Evolution, as we 
know, never goes by leaps and bounds. 


as yet 


g 
Even when there is some radical change 
in thought or habit, external form will 
only conform by gradual elimination. A 
new material, revolutionary in certain 
constructive principles, must in the end 
produce a complete system of design, a 
pronounced architectural style. How- 
ever, such a development may take a 
long time. Especially in this present 
age, conception must wait on practica- 
bility and economy. The effective range 
of conceptive design is limited by the 
external and positive influences that de- 
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termine structural development and 
architectural preferences at large. In 
other words, this problem should be con- 
sidered not merely in the light of its 
own logic, but with the realization chat 
results may only be arrived at in terms 
of present needs and appreciations. 

Thus we may have convinced our- 
selves of the correctness of the thesis, 
namely, that the conventional form 
handed down to us in the motives of 
articulated stone and timber architecture 
should be abandoned, root and branch, 
because entirely without relation to mon- 
olithic construction; yet further consid- 
eration may convince us that too much 
radicalism is barren of good results and 
that we cannot break too suddenly with 
established ideas. The instinct of design 
must be relied upon chiefly to discover 
the most promising roads to travel. 
However, in such a matter knowledge 
of conditions assists and gives precision 
to instinctive feeling. 

It is a first principle of architectural 
expression that its form should articu- 
late structure; should be externally in 
harmony with the real construction, ex- 
pressing, not contradicting, it. Yet we 
know that this theory must be compro- 
mised with in all typically modern con- 
structions. It cannot be adhered to 
nowadays with the literalness of the days 
of simple masonry and timber building. 

In smali structures of two or three 
stories, residences mostly, we are still 
fortunate in having a simple problem in 
this respect, but seldom in any other 
class of building. It is not only the sky- 
scraper that is of skeleton construction, 
but churches, theatres, imposing hotels 
and apartment houses are, most of them, 
of the same type. 

Modern conditions, then, compel some 
modifications of the simple law of the 
harmony of design. While architecture 
will achieve its happiest results through 
following the line of least resistance 
offered by construction, there should be 
the understanding that, though it may 
not contradict the construction in an ir- 
rational or unnecessary manner, it may 
supplant the actual by an illusion of such 
structural form as is in accord with and 
in completion of, in an architectural 


sense, the true but bald engineering fact. 
To explain by definite citation: The act- 
ual frame of a Gothic church or a fif- 
teenth-century Florentine palace, to 
name random examples, is such that a 
work of art was possible through the 
agency of design that beautified while 
revealing the construction with entire 
frankness and no disguise. Such qual- 
ity, however, is lacking from the skele- 
ton method which dominates modern 
architecture. A twenty-five story build- 
ing, with a steel frame of equidistant 
verticals and horizontal members, en- 
cased merely in the minimum of practi- 
cal masonry and without pretense of any 
further constructive system than the 
naked truth, is a monstrosity and a pub- 
lic offense. And yet many buildings of 
this size and class in no way offend or 
oppress us by overbearing ugliness, and, 
at the same time, their usefulness is in 
no wise diminished, all because their 
facades have been given some composi- 
tion and proportion of form that satisfy 
the needs of eye and imagination. Of 
course the accent given to certain stories 
or other divisions or features whereby a 
design is achieved is not a reflection of 
any corresponding variation in the real 
construction and little or none of rela- 
tive plan values. Nor have the attached 
pilasters, arches and other such matters 
any meaning above that of pure fiction; 
it is beyond doubt all make-believe. It 
is foolish, though, to condemn such a 
process of design, under the circum- 
stances, provided the apparent construc- 
tion as presented in the design is ra- 
tional and consistent, its special accents 
always such as convey impressions of a 
construction that might logically be de- 
veloped and similarly accented if the 
walls were solid, or at least had greater 
reality than that of a protective curtain. 
However, we accept this anomaly so we 
should find no fault with the illusion, 
merely as such, but only when it ceases 
to be an illusion of things real, of con- 
sistent meaning and of artistic value. 
While it is particularly to masonry 
veneered steel construction that these 
questions of architectural virtue are per- 
tinent, reinforced concrete design can- 
not consider itself free from the neces- 
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sity of compromise with them. The 
same commercial system is at work de- 
manding a reduction of the constructive 
composition to the simplest form of 
skeleton consistent with the plan desired. 
The vogue of reinforced concrete has 
so far been mostly a commercial one, 
and has been influenced largely by 
the great bearing strength possessed by 
the system in light sections and long 
spans. As a consequence, the skeleton 
frame in concrete offers no greater body 
of material, and sometimes less, than the 
steel frame after the latter is encased in 
its fireproofing. The same hopelessly 
monotonous repetition of units is apt 
to be determined by forces quite be- 
yond the control of the designer. There- 
fore there will be the same necessity of 
inventing some supplementary compo- 
sition if buildings of this major class are 
to be done architecturally in concrete. 

True, the concrete building retains, in 
any case, a closer bond between appear- 
ance and reality, because, while the older 
type is a construction of two distinct 
materials without a natural co-ordina- 
tion of function, the other is of one sub- 
stance within and without. Supports, 
floors, walls, roof, it is all one mass; the 
surface and the constructive material are 
the same. Therefore a curtain wall 1s 
not so disunited from its framework, 
and such fictional expression as it may 
be inclined to indulge in need not and 
should not be as radical a departure from 
fact as conditions make desirable in the 
stone or brick and terra cotta clothing 
of gaunt and rigid frames of steel. 

We need not, however, in one con- 
struction more than the other, consider 
ourselves forced, because of any virtue 
in absolute adherence to truth, to ex- 
press outwardly the actual equality of 
each vertical member and floor line; the 
rudimentary features and monotony in 
all its horror. Grouping of stories or 
bays and the use of all the conventional 
architectural paraphernalia we may find 
of service, if modified in accord with 
the new material; all this is legitimate, 
whatever our material or constructive 
system. It is the necessary sort of thing 
if we are still anxious to produce archi- 
tecture from the unpromising data of 


column and girder framework. There- 
fore, we do not think it is reasonable to 
expect that we should abolish at one 
stroke all accepted conventions of form. 
Where, to retain them, would take us 
beyond the proper scope of our plastic 
medium let us fall back on the old ma- 
terials, working out harmonious motives 
for their combination. This modified 
point of view will better sustain a prop- 
erly ordered evolution which may event- 
ually work out a closer harmony be- 
tween construction and outward form. 
Architecture is full of small deceptions 
to cloak reality when this is crude and 
mechanical; though there should never 
be a line or bit of material without pur- 
pose and value in the expressive scheme 
of the design. 

We should remember that the orders 
and other primary motives have, by 
their varied adaptability, become in a 
measure disassociated from their origins 
and from narrow restriction to those oc- 
casions where their actual and apparent 
functions are co-extensive. Architec- 
ture has for a long time used them large- 
ly as convenient symbols or notes of in- 
dication. The purist may say the indica- 
tion is one only of decadence; not neces- 
sarily so when we consider that our prob- 
lems lie in the conditions of to-day, not 
of yesterday. 

The characteristics of concrete make 
certain clear demands, which we attempt- 
ed to define above, and it is clearly req- 
uisite that features of stone or timber be 
not imitated unless such quality as be- 
longs distinctly to either of these mate- 
rials and to them alone be extracted; or 
unless we compromise the matter and 
veneer a concrete shell with jointed ma- 
sonry. Otherwise such proportions and 
profile must be used as will not give the 
impression of an inappropriate copy of 
forms that could be rationally constructed 
only of built-up and jointed pieces. 

But we cannot get along entirely with- 
out columns and entablatures, attached 
orders and other familiar devices, if we 
are to give some architectural dignity to 
skeleton framed buildings of great area 
or height, whether the frame be a rein- 
forced concrete monolith or of riveted 
steel sections. Therefore, we think that 
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we need not have false pride, but that, 
for an invasion of the domain of masonry 
design, we should use the smoother meth- 
ods of finish that closely resemble the 
texture of dressed stone and in the form 
of design phrases invented for stone, pro- 
vided they may be rendered practically in 


considerations to other arguments in fa- 
vor of the motives of incrustation and the 
use of architectural accents in other ma- 
terials. 

Such a course is better than a forced 
straining after originality. We should be 
satisfied if unnecessary imitation is 
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DETAIL OF THE MONOLITH BUILDING. 
West 54th Street, New York. 
(By courtesy of Architects’ 


the material and if not, introducing stone, 
terra cotta, or metal with the evident 
purpose of meeting the requirements of 
decided and formal composition. As was 
pointed out above, the impracticability of 
elaborate form work forces simplicity of 
surface projections upon concrete, and, 
therefore, adds the weight of practical 


and Builders’ Magazine.) 


avoided and if a _ little spontaneous 
thought and greater consistency of de- 
tail be suggested here and there. We 
should attempt then to so dissect and re- 
compose old formulae as to infuse some 
of the plasticity and monocast feeling of 
the material. There are opportunities 
enough for the genius of design to assert 
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itself in a gradual transmutation of style 
without having recourse abruptly to an 
absolute divorce from tradition. It is 
necessary though to divest ourselves of 
the conception of derived motives as 
complete and unchangeable. On_ the 
contrary, we should view them element- 
ally so as to discern whatever is in them 
belonging to art at large and free from 
the necessary implications of any one ma- 
terial. 

In some problems of monolithic build- 
ing, it is quite obvious and we may say 
has already been demonstrated, that con- 
struction may be sufficiently and truth- 
fully stated and the material frankly ex- 
pressed, while quite in harmony with 
present appreciations of form. A few 
small houses of decided beauty and en- 
tire consistency as to the expression of 
the material have already been designed 
and more in greater variety of motive 
will surely follow. The structural make 
up, however, is of the simplest. Low 
walls, a good roof, projecting wings and 
porches or recessed loggias provide ma- 
terial for a sufficient composition and 
study of proportion; for the rest, textural 
surface and a small amount of appropri- 
ate ornament is all that is wanted. The 
walls will usually be plain, but piers of 
slight projection giving an arrangement 
of panels may occasionally be warranted. 
The reinforcing motive is scarcely de- 
veloped in exterior expression except in 
that the walls are thinner than concrete 
walls could be otherwise; but, as reveals 
may be the same as usual, there is no de- 
parture from the familiar on this ac- 
count. The floors may be of one con- 
struction or another without need for a 
reflection in the design. The differen- 
tiation from frame, brick and stone is 
mainly in surface form and is achieved 
by falling back upon a severe though ap- 
propriate simplicity of design, practically 
eliminating all mouldings and, in place of 
elaboration of window framings, porches, 
balconies and other features with usual 
motives, making use of mosaic themes 
and by inlaving tile or other bits of color 
pattern. The surface treatment should 
be the brush and wash method exposing 
the aggregates and producing a pleasing 
and broken tone of color which may 


either be in warm earth shades or the 
cool grey of blended black and _ white 
stone chips. 

Some charming results are possible on 
such lines while expressive in a direct 
manner of the properties of the material 
and radically independent of tradition 
and convention, though the character of 
certain styles is almost unavoidably re- 
ected to some degree. There is a 
praiseworthy simplicity and directness 
about such work that is refreshing after 
the garish artificiality so often met with 
and is something much needed for the 
healthfulness of present architecture. 
The plastic opportunities of concrete 
mean, too, the regaining of some of the 
lost feeling of handicraft. The material 
possesses an essential instinct for the 
hand-made in distinction to the machine- 
finished. It is naturally more readily in 
domestic than in commercial or monu- 
mental work that this feeling may find a 
ready outlet, and the former alone is cer- 
tainly a large field. To what extent con- 
crete will invade the latter class of build- 
ings is as yet problematical. However, 
in the writer’s belief, the future will wit- 
ness a successful effort at enlarging the 
apparent limits of concrete expression 
to include such problems which an eco- 
nomically strong position promises to 
place squarely before the architecture 
of the future. 

When we turn from a rural setting 
to city streets, from the simplicity and 
refinement, which it is, there above all, 
desirable to express, to the formality, 
the pretentious size and multiplicity of 
units, characteristic of commercial or 
semi-commercial building, we are face to 
face with quite a different design prob- 
lem. Reduction of composition to the 
simplest terms means too barren a treat- 
ment for the scale, the repetitions and 
lack of relief involved. Surface treat- 
ment alone, however pleasing, will 
not entirely answer. The tile-mosaic 
motive should not be used indiscrimi- 
nately but with the discernment we 
would show for something rare and del- 
icate, just as we would not care for 
flower gardens that covered the whole 
landscape. Wrought metal accessories 
and enriched fenestration will be help- 
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ful. Still, what is required in the class 
of composition we refer to, is form and 
organic proportion. lor such necessi- 
ties we shall certainly have to be de- 
pendent, for a while at any rate, upon 
form, that is to say, upon the 
externals of the already developed arclu- 
tectural styles. 

Very few designs have as yet been 
made, for buildings of extensive size, 
that announce with any positiveness the 
nature of concrete, particularly as ex- 
pressed in reinforced construction. Most 
of the office buildings erected in the new 
method have been taced with brick and 
stone. The few that have ventured to 
depend solely upon concrete have kept 
pretty close to the precedents of ma- 
sonry, not attempting a more direct ex- 
pression of the individuality of concrete 
than to avoid an excessive pronounce- 
ment of stone. The Gloeker building in 
Pittsburg may be instanced. The Mon- 
olith building in New York shows, how- 
ever, a well studied effort to design de- 
tail more conformable to the nature ot 
concrete. 

A bold attempt to emphasize  rein- 
forced concrete characteristics was made 
in the Marlborough-Blenheim at Atlan- 
tic City. Though the result may be in 
some respects bizarre, it is also success- 
ful in presenting a forceful essay in log- 
ical design. The Ponce de Leon Hotel 
at St. Augustine, built many years ago, 
is a beautiful rendering of one aspect of 
concrete—heavy walled construction 
with brick, terra cotta and timber as ac- 
cessories for the featuring of the de- 
sign, concrete being a sort of back- 
ground material. 

Even in the most individualistic work, 
the past has been drawn upon freely for 
minor motives at least. It has been usual 
to seek precedent in styles that delighted 
in color incrustation and excelled in tile 
work, mosaic and stucco—Persia, Ara- 
bia, Byzantium, and,we may add, Venice, 
Yet Venice we can but feel is too fragile 
a flower for the climate of this unpoetic 
age; and the others are not great archi- 
tectures. We have also turned quite 
naturally to such other styles as were 
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distinctly monolithic and plastic in ex- 
pression: to Egypt and the Spanish 
Missions of California. And just as 
these two are as opposite poles in feeling, 
so are they both too foreign to our pres- 
ent mode of thought and environment, 
for it is to be artistic wisdom to repro- 
duce them unless in their own climatic 
surroundings. We may look to them for 
hints and extract ideas that we can use, 
if we are clever enough, but literal re- 
production is as ill advised as is the imi- 
tation of other materials. 
he foundations of 


useful inspira- 
tion, then, belong to eras that are 
gone and with which we are not now 
particularly in sympathy. While the 


same is true to an extent of every style 
of the past, yet our present ideas, our 
mode of life and mould of thought find 
easy and fairly natural expression 
through adaptions from the various off- 
shoots of the Renaissance. 

The manifestation of /’art nouveau, 
while having more force in the allied 
plastic arts than in architecture, yet has 
essayed expression in the latter. Quite 
independently of reinforced concrete 
suggestion it has created forms highly 
imbued with the feeling of this material, 
though in the judgment of the sober 
minded, falling usually into inconsequent 
excesses or trivialities. It would be in- 
teresting to seek out in what respects 
this emancipated style may be expected 
to contribute to creative design in con- 
crete. 

The problem of the future as to con- 
crete—and in the latent originality of 
this material is the chief hope of future 
style—is to develop the suggestions we 
may glean from the barbaric styles of 
color and incrustation along new lines 
and at the same time to create, consist- 
ently with structure and material, mo- 
tives of form and line, both in concrete 
itself and in combinations with other ma- 
terials, that will save to us the classic 
sense of rhythm; our inherited desire for 
architecture that is dignified and grace- 
ful—formal where required, beautiful 
in any case. 





H. Toler Booraem. 
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‘The New University of California 


Among the American universities 
there is none which is growing much 
more rapidly than is the University of 
California, and there is none whose 
growth is more significant and promis- 
ing. This institution is the State uni- 
versity of California; but it has char- 
acteristics which distinguish it sharply 
from the other State universities. Just 
as the State of Californta claims to 
be, and with justice, an imperial 
State, just as the city of San Fran- 
cisco claims to have, and with jus- 
tice, certain traits of a metropolitan 
city, so the University of California, 
situated across the bay from the city of 
San Francisco, is destined to be some- 
thing more than a provincial college. 
No one who has considered candidly the 
differences in social, moral and _ intel- 
lectual outlook between the Californian 
and the inhabitant either of the Middle 
West or of the Eastern States, can doubt 
that California will develop in the course 
of time a society and a civilization differ- 
ing in certain essential respects from 
that of the rest of the country; and it is 
extremely probable that the most char- 
acteristic expression of California’s pe- 
culiar phase of Americanism will be 
found in the intellectual sphere. This 
prophecy can hardly be justified by any 
actual achievement; but it exists in the 
minds of the enlightened Californians 
as a living aspiration. They believe in 
the future of their State in the way that 
is quite impossible for the Nebraskan 
or the New Yorker; and they are justi- 
fied in this belief, because the bounda- 
ries of California are not arbitrary, be- 
cause its traditions are unique, and be- 
cause, with its mountains and its coast, 
its mineral and its agricultural wealth, 
its industrial and its commercial possi- 
bilities, and its peculiar advantages as a 
place in which to live, its statehood is 
something more than a legal expres- 
sion. So the Californian is constantly 
preparing and working for a future 
which shall justify the imperial promise 


of his State; and among the institutions 
which are being wrought pre-eminently 
under the influence of this larger out- 
look, the University of California must 
be counted as not the least important. 
When a State assumes the responsi- 
bility for the income and the welfare of 
a university, the consequence usually is 
that the institution so supported is 
obliged to get along without private 
benefactions. The liberal millionaire 
generally bestows his gifts upon institu- 
tions which cannot subsist or increase 
without an endowment, and which be- 
come, consequently, at once an evidence 
and a memorial of individual generosity. 
Such, however, has not been the case 
with the University of California. It 
owes much to the State, but it also owes 
much to the benefactions of well-to-do 
Californians; and for this reason it be- 
comes peculiarly representative. It is 
neither merely an official institution ; and 
its efficiency and standing are not im- 
paired by the perfunctory service which 
State institutions often command, and 
the meager rations on which they are 
obliged to subsist. Neither is it an in- 
stitution which is less representative, be- 
cause it is too much the issue of the gen- 
erous aspirations of one mgn. It com- 
bines the authority which is derived 
from its official allegiance to the State, 
with the freedom and flexibility which 
are contributed by its affiliation with 
Californians of wealth and intelligence. 
It has the advantage of a strong and 
opulent competitor in the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University; but it is not han- 
dicapped in this competition by the want 
of friends as liberal, if not as plethoric, 
as the Stanford family. It subsists, so 
far as American universities go, upon a 
unique combination of private and 
public support. The smallest taxpayer 
may be interested in it, because it is 
partly maintained by State appropria- 
tions, while at the same time many 
wealthy benefactors have already 
scratched their names on its memorial 
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THE GREEK AMPHITHEATRE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
Berkeley, Cal. John Galen Howard, Architect. 
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tablets. If this happy mixture of official 
and unofficial backing can be continued 
indefinitely, it should in the end give the 
university a standing as unique as is 
the source of its income and property. 
Doubtless the divided nature of its sup- 
port also has its rougher aspect and its 
less agreeable consequences. Doubtless 
it brings in its train some of the disad- 
vantages as well as some of the advan- 
tages of both the official and the un- 
official «iniversities. But whatever these 
disadvantages, they are not too high a 
price to pay for the enlarged opportu- 
nities and promise which the university 
obtains from the peculiarly representa- 
tive nature of its support. 

The new architectural plan of the 
University of California can hardly be 
understood except in reference to the 
foregoing considerations. This plan has 
been prepared under the influence of the 
conditions and the ideas which I have 
been attempting vaguely to describe. Its 
builders and designers have, from the 
beginning been imbued with the idea 
that they were planning a_ university 
which was to be the most important 
single intellectual influence in the lives 
of an ever-increasing number of Cali- 
fornians. They wanted the university, 
in its architectural expression, to be 
worthy of its great future; and in this 
aspiration they were sustained not only 
by the State authorities, but by many 
individual Californians, of whom the 
most conspicuous was Mrs. George 
Hearst. In thus building for the fu- 
ture the directors of the university had 
at once the advantage and the disadvan- 
tage of being without any architectural 
monuments which were worth preserv- 
ing. The existing buildings, whether 
because of individual merit or because 
they pointed towards an admirable tradi- 
tion, did not deserve. perpetuation. The 
university could build for the future, 
unhandicapped by the past. 

There are many people who will be- 
lieve that the absence of an honorable 
architectural tradition was more of a 
disadvantage than an advantage, par- 
ticularly in the case of an institution 
like a university which lives so much 
upon tradition. To such an institution 
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the past should be a guide rather than 
a handicap. But this comment, what- 
ever its general truth, is in the present 
instance beside the mark. The directors 
of the university were, as I have said, 
anticipating and preparing for a future 
of a scope and a significance out of all 
keeping with its modest achievements; 
and under such conditions their freedom 
from any specific architectural allegiance 
was on the whole a palpable advantage. 
They could found a local tradition more 
appropriate than that of collegiate Gothic 
or Colonial; and they could embody this 
tradition in a plan which would be all 
the more adequate, because it was not 
necessary to preserve existing buildings 
on their sites, or to consider specific 
styles. The adequacy, the integrity and 
the propriety of this plan would, if it 
were well conceived, be proportionate to 
the extent from which its designers were 
emancipated from conditions which 
were, after all, irrelevant, in view of the 
much more magnificent promise of the 
university’s future. No doubt an East- 
ern university, such as Harvard or 
Princeton, may anticipate a future of 
much greater amplitude than its past, 
while at the same time seeking to pre- 
serve all that was valuable in its local 
tradition. But Californians are united, 
much more than are the inhabitants of 
any Eastern State, by the future they are 
building; and the really formative influ- 
ence in that future is not a tradition so 
much as an adequate and fruitful idea. 


II. 


It was under the influence of con- 
siderations of this kind that the plan for 
the greater University of California was 
wrought. In 1gor the first steps were 
taken towards the architectural foun- 
dation of the new university. The idea 
was that such a university must receive 
an architectural embodiment which 
would really symbolize the larger aspi- 
rations of its friends and its own increas- 
ing intellectual authority; and under 
the influence of this idea there was in- 
stituted, with the assistance of Mrs. 
George Hearst, an international compe- 
tition. The object of this competition 
was not so much to secure the designs 
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of a series of individual buildings, the 
money fer which had already been pro- 
vided. What the overseers of the uni- 
versity wanted was a general plan which 
would take advantage of the superb 
site at Berkeley, and which would pro- 
vide an appropriate place for every im- 
portant building that during the next 
several generations the university was 
likely to need. All these buildings 
were to be subordinated in their location 
and their design to one comprehensive 
architectural scheme, which was to be 
prepared after full consideration of 
every relevant aesthetic and practical 
consideration. 

It will be remembered that the com- 
petition was won by a I[renchman, M. 
Emile Bénard, a very brilliant architec- 
tural designer; and the plans which 
secured for him the award were not the 
least brilliant of his achievements. They 
were, however, very much more in the 
nature of preliminary sketches than fin- 
ished drawings. They had been pre- 
pared without the benefit of a visit to 
Berkeley, and, besides, they were drawn 
on the very small scale of fifty feet to the 
inch. At a later date M. Bénard paid a 
visit to Berkeley and drew up a revised 
scheme, in which were embodied many 
important modifications of his original 
drawings and some decided improve- 
ments; and it is this scheme which has 
formed the basis of the plan according 
to which the greater university is now 
being constructed. 

A preliminary plan, however, is one 
thing, and its actual execution, under 
conditions imposed by time, money and 
a complex set of practical conditions, 
quite another. It was neither possible nor 
desirable that M. Bénard should remain 
at Berkeley to undertake or even to 
start the more difficult work of car- 
rying out his own fans; and in 
his place the university was _for- 
tunate enough to secure the services 
of one of the few American architects 
to whom such a task could be safely en- 
trusted — Mr. John Galen Howard. 
The position required something more 
than architectural training, experience 
and ability, because it was something 
more than an architectural idea which 
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its incumbent was required to feel and to 
realize. The architect of the new Uni- 
versity of California had to be able, not 
merely to design a group of buildings, 
but to participate in the task of convert- 
ing a small university of limited re- 
sources and purposes, into one of the 
greatest and most adequate educational 
institutions in the United States. It was 
in part an intellectually and_ socially 
constructive task to which he was 
called; and the fulfilment of such a task 
requires, it scarcely need be said, an un- 
usual combination of such qualities as 
tenacity, courage, patience, flexibility and 
intelligence. Mr. Howard has proved 
his ability to devote himself with disin- 
terested enthusiasm to the fulfilment of 
an idea. Little by little he abandoned a 
lucrative practice and an enviable posi- 
tion in New York in order properly to 
perform his work in California; and he 
ended by establishing his residence in 
Berkeley, where he undertook not only 
to plan and design the new buildings, but 
to organizie an architectural department 
in the university. He has become the 
representative in the counsels of the uni- 
versity of the plastic arts in their relation 
to the higher education, and he has con- 
sistently proclaimed the importance of 
aesthetic training as an element in the 
consummate educational process. All 
these additional tasks are a natural de- 
velopment of the fundamental work to 
which he was called, of designing in 
detail the buildings of the new univer- 
sity, for the great architectural plan 
could never be loyally and intelligently 
realized without a gradual increase of 
architectural interest and understanding 
on the part of the alumni, the friends 
and the overseers of the university. 

It is, however, Mr. Howard’s primary 
work with which we are here chiefly 
concerned; and that work in itself was 
a sufficient test of Mr. Howard’s abili- 
ties and his patient and loyal devotion to 
his task. M. Bénard’s plan remained, 
even after the modifications, a sketch; 
and the gradual fitting of a preliminary 
sketch to a complex set of practical con- 
ditions, without any impairment of the 
original architectural idea is, as every 
architect knows, the most trying part of 
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CALIFORNIA HALL—LOBBY OF THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES. 


CALIFORNIA HALL, TOWER HALL AND STAIRWAYS—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
Berkeley, Cal. John Galen Howard, Architect. 
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the work. As a matter of fact, it was and forming a central line of cleavage 


soon found that M. Bénard’s plan had 
to be followed more in the spirit than in 
the letter. The salient characteristics ot 











from one end of the grounds to the other. 
Two hardly less important axes, run- 
ning north and south, cross the main 









































CALIFORNIA HALL, MAIN ENTRANCE—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


his scheme have been described in the 
following terms: It is “composed upon 
a main avenue or esplanade, running 
nearly east and west across the grounds 
in the direction of their greatest length, 


John Galen Howard, Architect. 


esplanade at a considerable distance 
apart. The more westerly of these lines 
determines the centre of a great court, 
which has received variously the names, 


Fines Arts Square, Library Square and 
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the like, according, as in one sketch or 
another, the museum or the library filled 
the place of honor and gave the court 
its special character. ‘The more easterly 
axis opens up a long vista towards the 
south, which is terminated by the ath- 
lethic field and the gymnasium, quite at 
the southern boundary of the grounds. 
The various academic buildings are 
grouped upon these threes axes, in ac- 
cordance with well-recognized principles 
of formal architectural composition, yet 
in such a manner as to give great variety 
of aspect. The buildings are of various 
sizes, of different scale, of diversified 
outline, while the tendency of the archi- 
tectural treatment is nevertheless con- 
sistent in its generally classic char- 
acter.” 

Such was the general composition 
which Mr. Howard was asked to execute 
when he assumed charge of the imme- 
diate architectural future of the univer- 
sity, and the salient features of this 
scheme he has found no reason to mod- 
ify. The plan, in accordance with which 
the new buildings of the university are 
now being erected, includes an esplan- 
ade, running in a general direction from 
the west to the east, and two cross axes 
running, of course, in the opposite direc- 
tion. This plan has, nevertheless, been 
profoundly changed, if not in its outlines, 
at least in its application to the grounds. 
The Bénard scheme demanded a drastic 
and extremely expensive remodeling of 
the site of the university. The main 
axis, for instance, crossed a broad, shal- 
low amphitheatre of hills, bevond the 
crown of which the land falls away 
sharply and irregularly. In order to get 
the esplanade safely across these hills, 
an immense amount of filling, grading 
and cutting would have to be under- 
taken, and certain of the natural beauties 
of the site destroyed. In M. Bénard’s 
plan these difficulties were met by a bold 
device, which is described by Mr. How- 
ard in the following words: “The crown 
of the hill was in that design lowered 
by an average depth of twelve feet, and 
the succeeding declivity was crossed by 
a broad causeway or bridge, lifted above 
the adjoining levels to a height of seven- 
teen feet. The grade line of the bridge 


was maintained throughout the entire 
length of the botanical garden, which 
was shown as filled to an average depth 
of ten feet. By these means virtually a 
single magnificent slope at a very easy 
inclination, held from the entrance at 
xford street to the end of the espla- 
nade.” 

The architectural effect which would 
have been obtained by means of the 
Benard plan might well have been mag- 
nificent, but its expense was prohibitive 
and its drawbacks serious. Mr. Howard 
has sought to preserve the advantages of 
the plan, while at the same time avoid- 
ing its difficulties, by running the main 
esplanade along a somewhat different 
line. This line does not depart from the 
same general direction, but it has the 
great merit of preserving the entire mid- 
dle portion of the grounds at approxi- 
mately their present grade. It requires 
a much smaller amount of filling and 
grading than does the line proposed by 
M. Bénard because it corresponds with 
the natural central line of drainage, and 
its establishment has revealed the possi- 
bility of retaining many minor beauties 
of the site from the beginning to the 
end. It will be useless to trace this line 
in detail from one end of the grounds 
to the other, because it would require 
either a visit to the site of the university 
or a detailed topographical map in order 
to appreciate its advantages; but an ex- 
amination of the illustration of the 
model which accompanies this article will 
disclose how naturally and snugly the 
plan has been fitted to the configuration 
of the ground. That site naturally di- 
vides itself into four parts. Of these the 
central portion is by far the largest and 
most important, lending itself readily, as 
it does, to the construction of a num- 
ber of monumental buildings, properly 
grouped along a salient line. The land 
to the west forms a natural approach to 
that group, separating slightly from the 
town and giving it the seclusion which 
is appropriate to a university surrounded 
by a modern American suburb. The 
hills to the east afford a majestic natural 
emphasis to the climax of the composi- 
tion. Finally, to the south, just aside 
from the path of learning, yet closely 
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SOME OF THE SPLENDID TREES ON THE 
UNIVERSITY GROUNDS. 


joined thereto and playing its own part 
in relation to the essential task of the 
university, lie the fields to be devoted to 
athletics. In short, the plan, in its relation 
to the grounds, is summed up by Mr. 
Howard in the following terms, borrowed 
from domestic architecture: “The house, 
consisting of the most important aca 
demic building, has its forecourts and 
garden to the west, its secluded retreat 
to the east and its play-ground to the 
south.” 
IIT. 


Another respect in which Mr. Howard 
has been obliged to modify the Bénard 
plan radically is in the location of the 
various buildings. The sites selected for 
the buildings should obviously be deter- 
mined rather by considerations of con- 
venience than by strictly architectural 
reasons. It makes no difference to the 
effectiveness of an architectural scheme, 
in case a building situated in a particular 
spot is called a library rather than a mu- 
seum, provided it adequately occupies its 
site. The library, consequently, has been 
shifted from its position in the Bénard 
plan to a more central location, midway 
between the two cross axes, where it will 
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have an exceedingly fine architectural 
effect, and where abundant room will be 
provided for subsequent growth. The 
humanities group of buildings, including 
belles-lettres, languages, history, juris- 
prudence and the like, would be arranged 
immediately about the library. On the 
opposite side of the main esplanade, thus 
serving as the architectural balance of 
the library, is the museum; and if the 
museum is devoted to natural history 
and ethnology, as well as to art, the 
buildings occupied by those’ branches 
would be grouped around the museum as 
a centre. Inasmuch, however, as these 
and other buildings, the library excepted, 
only exist in the realm of project, their 
location cannot be absolutely determined 
by Mr. Howard's plan any more than by 
that of M. Bénard’s. Certain logical and 
convenient arrangements can be sug- 
gested; but the final decision can only 
be made when the means are available 
for construction. So far, the only build- 
ings actually erected are California Hall, 
which serves as an administration build- 
ing and as a group of lecture rooms; and 
the Mining Building, funds for the erec- 
tion of which were provided by Mrs. 
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George Hearst. These two buildings, 
while of the utmost practical value in the 
work of the university, do not occupy 
important places in the architectural 
scheme. The Theatre has also 
been partly completed, owing to the lib- 
erality of Mr. William R. Hearst; but 
the Greek Theatre occupies a secluded 
site back of the main group of buildings, 
so that its construction does not help the 
imagination towards a projected realiza- 
tion of the whole scheme. The library 
will probably be the first building of 
salient architectural importance to be 
built, and as soon as it and its com- 
panion, the museum, are completed, the 
plan will take visible shape and its archi- 
tectural and practical advantages more 
fully realized. In its present form this 
plan has cost its creator an amount of 
detailed architectural study, of patient 
and exhaustive investigation into practi- 
cal conditions, and of imaginative archi- 
tectural invention and anticipation which 
is almost unique in American architect- 
ural practice. 

The buildings already completed, few 
as they are, have, however, set the note 
and established the style. This note and 
style must be maintained unless the en- 
tire plan is to be thrown away and a new 
beginning made; and as nothing of the 
kind will happen during the present gen- 
eration, it may be assumed that the style 
will become too well established there- 
after to be disturbed. That a certain 
style, related funcamentally to the classic 
tradition in architecture, has been adopt- 
ed for the buildings of the University of 
California is a matter of prime archi- 
tectural interest, not only for the archi- 
tectural future of California, but for the 
future of collegiate architecture in all 
the Pacific States. No doubt the adop- 
tion of such a stvle was practically im- 
plied when a_ French architect was 
awarded the prize in the original com- 
petition. No doubt it was in a sense 
implied when the decision was reached 
to submit the future building of the 
university to the restrictions of a single 
plan, because such a plan necessarily 
brings with it the formal arrangement 
of a group of monumental classic build- 
ings. The extreme importance of such 
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a decision none the less remains a mat- 
ter for explanation and discussion, while 
at the same time the complexion of the 
whole question is gravely modified by 
the peculiar character which Mr. How- 
ard has bestowed upon such examples of 
the style as have already been erected. 
The bearings of this question demand 
some consideration preliminary to an 
account of the buildings already erected. 

It has been stated that under the Bé- 
nard plan the buildings were to be “of 
various sizes, of different scale, of diver- 
sified outline, while the tendency of the 
architectural treatment remains, never- 
theless, consistent in its generally classic 
character”; and this description remains 
as true of the plan after Mr. Howard's 
modifications as before. The most sig- 
nificant matter for controversy is sug- 
gested by the description of the build- 
ings as consistent in their generally 
classic character. A certain phase of 
opinion in California has been inclined 
to question the advisability of erecting a 
group of buildings, consistently classic 
in design, to provide a habitation and 
an architectural symbol for the most 
representative Californian institution of 
learning. Californians, as I have al- 
ready remarked, are justifiably proud of 
their State, and are very much attached 
to its peculiar local characteristics. The 
patriotic conscience of a New Yorker 
may be satisfied in case he can discover 
in a building or in a painting some slight 
infusion of an American condition or 
point of view. He looks forward to the 
foundation, not of a local metropolitan 
architectural tradition, but one which 
shall have certain national characteris- 
tics. But the Californian is not satisfied 
with such anticipations of a national art 
or literature. To satisfy their existing 
demands, local art, architecture and lit- 
erature must rather be Californian than 
national; and this demand has already 
had a considerable effect upon architec- 
ture in California. They want buildings 
adapted to the Californian landscape, 
appropriate to the peculiar character of 
Californian trees and foliage, and some- 
how expressive of Californian ways of 
living and point of view. How can such 
a demand as this be reconciled with the 
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erection by their most representative 
State university of a group of buildings 
consistently classic in character? 

The attempts which have been made 
by Californian architects to satisfy the 
demand for local architectural forms 
have looked in two directions. The 
more successful of these two experi- 
ments consists of a type of picturesque 
shingled suburban and country house, 
which is a peculiar and legitimate result 
of Californian ways of living and of 
Californian building methods and ma- 
terials. Obviously, however, such build- 
ings as these are of no use to an archi- 
tect who is designing a group of monu- 
mental collegiate buildings. The other 
essay in the direction of a Californian 
architectural style has consisted in the 
imitation of the old Mission buildings ; 
and this experiment has been responsi- 
ble for a truly appalling number of 
flimsy and fantastic plaster copies of the 
sober conventual buildings of the early 
Franciscan friars. It is, however, 
hardly fair to measure the permanent 
value of the Mission style as an appro- 
priate element in Californian architec- 
ture by the frivolous and exasperating 
popular version thereof; and as a matter 
of fact, it is not necessary to do so. 
Stanford University offers an example 
of the application of the Mission style to 
a group of collegiate buildings; and this 
attempt to give a local character to the 
buildings of a great Californian univer- 
sity was projected at least by one of the 
greatest of American architects. <A bet- 
ter example could not be desired of the 
possibilities for this purpose of the forms 
used in the early conventual and ec- 
clesiastical buildings; and after an in- 
spection of the issue of this experiment, 
we do not believe there can be any doubt 
as to the verdict. Both from the 
esthetic and the practical point of view, 
the Mission style is very badly adapted 
to the requirements of a modern Amer- 
ican university, be it situated in Califor- 
nia or on Morningside Heights. 

This verdict is founded on a_ suffi- 
ciently obvious group of considerations. 
The old Missions were, of course, used 
for conventual and ecclesiastical pur- 
poses; and the attempt to adapt a con- 


ventual and ecclesiastical style to the 
needs of modern museums, libraries, 
laboratories and lecture rooms must nec- 
essarily be a forced attempt. It must 
end either in the mutilation of the style 
or in the sacrifice of certain essential 
practical requirements. ‘The plan of a 
library, museum or a lecture room can 
with difficulty be adapted to the forms 
of Mission architecture. All of them 
demand an amount of light and a dis- 
tribution of the tloor space which results 
naturally in a different sort of design; 
and as a matter of fact, we understand 
that certain of the buildings erected for 
these purposes at Palo Alto are very 
inconvenient places in which to work. 
Nor is this all. Another series of diff- 
culties have to be faced in case any at- 
tempt is made to plan a number of Mis- 
sion buildings in such a relation, one to 
another, as will make either for con- 
venience or for unity of architectural 
effect. The Mission style, like other 
conventual and_ ecclesiastical — styles, 
lends itself admirably to the grouping of 
a few buildings around a court or en- 
closure; and if a modern American uni- 
versity were made up of a collection of 
colleges, every one of which preserved 
its pedagogical and architectural au- 
tonomy, each of these colleges could be 
planned and designed along the lines ot 
one of the old Missions. But an Amer- 
ican university is a very different thing. 
It consists of one big college, divided 
for convenience into a number of differ- 
ent departments. The buildings in which 
the work of these several departments is 
performed should, as far as possible, be 
grouped according to one comprehensive 
and coherent plan. Such a plan would 
demand not merely many buildings, but 
buildings of many different sizes, ex- 
posures, aspects and heights; and the 
attempt to adapt the Mission style to the 
exigencies of such a plan would tax the 
greatest architect beyond his power. 
The fact is, of course, that the rude 
but charming archaism of the old Mis- 
sions is wholly out of keeping with the 
aeeds of modern American building; 
and the idea of using them as the point 
of departure for contemporary Califor- 
sian architecture is merely an evidence 
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of architectural immaturity. Califor- 
nians are, as I have said, tied one to 
another by the future they are in the act 
of building. Their attachment to the Mis- 
sions, and to the life and intellectual out- 
look therein embodied, is not historical: 
it is wholly sentimental and _ literary. 
The one way to impart a local charac- 
teristic to their architecture is to make 
it embody local and contemporary needs 
and conditions. To be sure, it may em- 
body local and contemporary needs and 
conditions without any defiance of the 
past, and with apparent regard for the 
future; but in any event the claims of the 
present are paramount. The traditions of 
the past, from which assistance is asked, 
must be appropriate; and the future, 
which is to be built, must be the natural 
outgrowth of existing needs and ideals. 

The official architectural plans of the 
University of California are character- 
ized at once by fidelity to an appropriate 
architectural tradition, by a _ confident 
and aspiring outlook towards a larger 
but not too remote future, and, above all, 
by a paramount solicitude for the actual 
needs of the university. When the com- 
petition was originally held, and when 
the Bénard plan was adopted, it was, of 
course, entirely possible that the plans 
might have miscarried. Through the 
attempt to realize too much of its mag- 
nificent prospects at the present time, the 
university might have tied itself to a 
grandiose and rigid architectural scheme, 
upon which much money would have 
been spent for years, only, perhaps, to 
be wasted in the end. But the men who 
have since been responsible for the arch- 
itectural direction of the university have 
skilfully avoided the pitfalls into which 
they might have been betrayed by the 
adoption of a big architectural scheme. 
The plan has been modified in such a 
way that its gradual realization does not 
require an expensive re-formation of the 
university site or a rigid distribution of 
the university buildings. At the same 
time, while being made flexible, with re- 
gard to the future, it has also been eman- 
cipated from an embarrassing allegiance 
to a narrow or a rigid architectural tra- 
dition. The plan has been stripped of 
the merely French accessories, with which 
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it was originally entangled. The great 
purpose has been to make every build- 
ing which was erected the best possible 
expression of existing needs and condi- 
tions; and if these buildings embodied 
an architectural tradition or are ar- 
ranged in reference to a greater archi- 
tectural future, that is because the needs 
of the present cannot be satisfied except 
by means of such ties and anticipations. 
The truth is, as has already been sug- 
gested, that the adoption of a consistently 
classical architectural tradition was ne- 
cessitated when the Benard plan was 
selected. A collection of monumental 
buildings cannot be effectively grouped 
around two spacious courts or along an 
esplanade unless they are designed in 
conformity with the classic architectural 
tradition; and the management of the 
university, when it made that selection, 
was well advised from every point of 
view. It was a decision which made 
both for practical efficiency and for the 
architectural education of the students 
and of the community; and it was a de- 
cision which promised the best aesthetic 
results. It can be completely justified 
as the outcome of a sound conception of 
the architectural future of California. 
The classic architectural ideal and 
forms, so far from being inappropriate 
to a Californian university, are peculiar- 
ly well adapted to the Californian land- 
scape and to the Californian intellectual 
and moral tradition. California is more 
closely allied to Latin civilization than is 
any other part of the American republic. 
It was settled by people of Spanish de- 
scent and while the tie which connects 
California with the missions and the 
friars is merely literary and sentimental, 
there exists a much more significant con- 
nection with the social tradition repre- 
sented by the early Mexican inhabitants. 
The American conquerors actually in- 
herited little from the people they dis- 
possessed, but after a prolonged occu- 
pation of the Californian country, they 
have tended to exhibit some characteris- 
tics which are more Latin than they are 
Anglo-Saxon. Under the influence of 
the Californian open-air life and really 
temperate climate, they are gayer so- 
cially, more expansive and much more 
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willing to spend time in giving pleasure 
to themselves and to other people. All 
this is making for a livelier use of the 
intelligence and for a more genuine and 
fruitful interest in the arts, and it is this 
characteristic which allies them with the 
Latin peoples. It does not tie them 
specifically to the Mexicans or to the 
Spaniards, but it does tie them to the 
Latin tradition—to the tradition which 
makes for a socialized rather than merely 
an individualized art, and for an inno- 
cent and well-tempered love of beautiful 
things. In the course of time the Cali- 
fornians should be able to give a more 
genuine and a more idiomatic expres- 
sion to the Latin or the classic tradition 
in art and architecture than will their 
fellow. countrymen further east. The 
classic tradition in style is necessarily 
an artificial thing, except among a peo- 
ple who are socially expansive, and who 
without any sense of mutilation can sub- 
ordinate themselves to acceptable con- 
ventions of social expression and com- 
munication. 

It should be added, also, that the Cali- 
fornian landscape, in the settled neigh- 
borhoods, is peculiarly adapted to a 
classic type of building. The whole 
country lying between the Sierras and 
the sea, except that near the highest 
ridges of the coast range, is composed of 
extremely simple elements. It is not 
rough, broken, rocky and unkempt. On 
the contrary, it has comparatively few 
plains and levels, and those which do 
exist are usually gentle in ascent, while 
at the same time being firm and bold 
both in outline and modelling. A land- 
scape of this kind demands a type of 
buildings which has been simplified in 
the classic spirit, and which reaches its 
effect by the economical but spirited use 
of the essential architectural means and 
elements. The typical Californian 
countryside, indeed, seems peculiarly 
adapted to the habitation of a highly civ- 
ilized human sociiety. It can be con- 
verted to the uses of such a society not 
merely without any mutilation of its pe- 
culiar beauties, but with a positive en- 
hancement thereof. It lends itself by 
its contours, its levels, its foliage and 
its climate to formal architectural treat- 
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ment; and in this respect the site of the 
University of California at Berkeley 
is no exception to the general rule. It 
is, perhaps, more heavily wooded than is 
the typical Californian landscape; and 
it contains an unusual variety of natural 
incident; but it is peculiarly adapted to 
just the kind of development which the 
architectural plan of the university pro- 
poses. That plan, when it is carried out, 
will not impair those natural beauties, 
but will merely give them a more posi- 
tive emphasis. The scale of the buildings 
is fitted to the scale of the countryside 
and of the trees. Their white walls and 
tiled roofs will look particularly well in 
the Californian sunshine and atmos- 
phere. Their lay-out will take advan- 
tage of the actual shape of ground, and 
will lead naturally to the most interest- 
ing points of view. A pervading sense of 
beautiful natural surroundings will be 
retained, in spite of the fact that one 
may be walking through the squares 
and the streets of a veritable city of 
learning. 
IV. 

The writer, then, has no sympathy 
with those Californians who object on 
the score of propriety to the use for the 
university of a consistently classical 
group of buildings. Such a plan might, 
as I have admitted, gone astray, but 
if so, it would have gone astray only 
because it was misapplied. An intelli- 
gent and skillful use of the classical ar- 
chitectural tradition and forms was pre- 
cisely what was needed, and the exist- 
ing architectural direction of the uni- 
versity has made such a use of the tra- 
dition, which was accepted, and of the 
forms, which were adopted. The whole 
program and method of procedure have 
been dictated by sound reasoning and 
appropriate ideas. Neither is this a 
small merit. In planning the architectural 
future of a great university, everything 
depends upon the adoption of a well- 
considered policy, and one has only to 
turn over in one’s mind the list of the 
American universities in order to realize 
what a small number of them have 
ever adopted a policy of this kind. 
A university cannot, like a_ public 
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building, be erected in a few years, and 
as the outcome of an over-rigid archi- 
tectural idea. It must be allowed to 
grow, just as a human being must be 
allowed to grow, but it should be guided 
in its growth by proper and adequate 
formative influences; and that is what 


sance. It has been taken to mean a 
very simple, economical and even realis- 
tic method of design. In fact Mr. How- 
ard in his application of the classic tra- 
ditions has reduced it to its essentials. 
lle has freed it from any mannerism, 
and has made it equivalent to a com- 
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is being done in the case of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

The buildings which Mr. Howard has 
already erected embody admirably the 
spirit of the plan. They are designed in 
the classic tradition, but that phrase has 
been interpreted in its broadest sense. 
The classic tradition has not been inter- 
preted to mean either modern French or 
Colonial orders, or the Italian Renais- 


John Galen Howard, Architect. 


pletely formed, strongly simplified de- 
sign, expressive at once of vitality and 
repose. Ornament of all kinds has been 
used not merely with discretion, but al- 
most with parsimony, yet the effect is 
not austere because the essentials of 
the designs have been so well handled. 
In both California Hall and the Mining 
Building one is immediately impressed 
by the great dignity of their treatment, 
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and their effect of dignity is due in part 
to the fact that their design has been 
worthily as well as skillfully’ planned. 
Mr. Howard has never forgotten that 
buildings erected for a university should 
constitute a part, perhaps the most im- 
portant part, of its means of esthetic 
training. They should constitute not 
merely a gracious influence in the lives 
of the students, but one that is inform- 
ing and elevating; and if the University 
of California continues to build in the 
spirit and with the success characteristic 
of its beginning, there will be few uni- 
versities in the country whose aspect and 
appearance will lend a more effective 
assistance to their essential task. 


California Hall was the first of the 
new buildings to be completed. Its 
lower floor is used for lecture rooms, 


and the second floor for the offices of the 
university. It is constructed of a white 
greyish granite, which is very much the 
best building stone to be found on the 
Pacific coast, and which is, indeed, one 
of the very best stones to be found any- 


where in the country. The architect 
was exceptionally fortunate to obtain a 
stone as white, as durable, and as inter- 
esting in texture and color as is this 
granite, and he has used it in a manner 
which brings out all of its good quali- 
ties. The stone is laid in alternate 
courses of large and small blocks, there- 
by giving an interesting pattern to the 
walls of the building and a certain ele- 
gance to its effect, a quality which is 
very difficult to obtain with such a mate- 
rial as granite. The stone also has the 
advantage of cutting extremely well, so 
that what little detail the architect has 
used is sharply and effectively worked. 
The way in which this detail has been 
designed and rendered is indeed pecu- 
liarly worth attention. The manage- 
ment of the face of the building is an 
extraordinary example of strong and re- 
fined design, and so is the treatment of 
the window frames. When confronted 
by such a structure as this one is pos- 
sessed by a sense of exhilaration. It has 
body, it has breadth, and it has refine- 
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ment. Its admirable effect has not been 
imposed upon its frame, and it does not 
disguise its function, but is the direct 
expression of the substance and the life 
of the building. 

The treatment of the interior is more 
than that of the exterior. The 
and the halls on the lower floor 
have been designed for use and for use 
only. The structural beams show where 
they must, and the walls have merely 
been painted a dull, warm yellow. The 
severity of this treatment is, perhaps, a 
little uncompromising, but on the upper 
floor the aspect of things becomes more 
gracious. The middle part of this floor 
is used as a central hall leading to the 
offices on the several sides. It is lighted 
from above and the space so lighted has 
been treated as a sort of a court, enclosed 
by a row of columns. This arrangement 
not only makes a very good use of the 
available space, but it affords a chance 
for an appropriate and interesting archi- 
tectural effect. The effect itself, we 
should say, is not quite so happy as the 
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LEFT OF THE PICTURE, 
John Galen Howard, Architect. 
idea. It looks rather heavily rendered, 


in as much as the court is situated rather 
within than without the building. But 
if it is lacking in elegance, it is not lack- 
ing either in dignity or propriety. 
About the Greek theatre, which is in 
use without being actually completed, it 
is scarcely time to write in detail. The 
money provided for its erection was suf- 
ficient only to build the amphitheatre and 
the screen. But the amphitheatre has 
been left unfinished in rough concrete, 


the colonnade with which it is to be 
crowned has been omitted, and many 
essential parts of the architectural de- 


sign are not as yet even indicated in the 
present appearance of the structure. 
The day will when this theatre, 
both because of the peculiar beauty and 
propriety of its location and because of 
the arduous study which has been de- 
voted to its design, will demand the most 
exhaustive consideration from all disin- 
terested students of architecture, but in 
justice to the architect such consideration 
should be postponed until the design is 
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really carried out. In the meantime it 
may oe premised that the theatre from 
the practical standpoint has been a bril- 
liant success. Its plan provides for the 
gathering and dispersal of large num- 
bers of spectators conveniently and rap- 
idly. Moreover, those spectators, wher- 
ever seated in the spacious amphitheatre, 
can distinctly hear the words of a 
speaker on the platform, and even when 
that speaker is not unduly raising his 
voice. The symphony which 
are given every winter heard, so 
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it is stated, as well as in the best enclosed 
auditorium. All this not only testifies to 
the skill of the architect, but it opens an 
interesting vista for the future of open- 
air performances in California. It sug- 
gests once again that the Californian, be- 
cause of the resemblance of the dry cli- 
mate, to the clear atmosphere of his State 
to that of Greece, will have an opportun- 
ity of reviving certain interesting aspects 
of classical life such as is possessed by 
the residents of no other part of Amer- 
ica and very few parts of Europe. 

Both because of its size, its situation 
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and its function, the Hearst Memorial 
Mining Building is the most important 
Structure hitherto erected for the Greater 
University. It was the first of the new 
buildings to be planned, and the idea of 
erecting such a building to the memory 


of her husband was the idea, which 

Mrs. Hearst's mind blossomed into the 
plan now being carried out for the 
new university; and in this instance 


the personal motive was happily allied to 
an idea of peculiar local and _ historical 
pr¢ ypriety. 


Modern California originated 
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in the mining industry; and it is abso- 
lutely appropriate that its State univer- 
sity should first of all rear a building 
which is not only a memorial to one of 
the pioneer miners, but which also is the 
most carefully planned and completely 
equipped building in the world for the 
study of technical mining processes 

In the plan and design of such a 
building the architect could learn little 
of value from his predecessors. He was 
not building a familiar type, such as a 
hospital or a library, and consequently 
he was obliged in collaborating with the 
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head of the Mining Department, Profes- 
sor Christy, to make what was substan- 
tially a novel plan. Inasmuch, however, 


as they were working largely in the 
dark, and as a future generation might 
have either different needs or better 


ways of meeting the old ones, the plan 
was made extremely elastic. The main 
structure was built, as far as possible, 
as a mere shell whose interior partitions 
could be torn out, readjusted or rebuilt 
without impairing the strength or hurt- 
ing the appearance of the whole edifice. 
All the chimneys, for instance, most sub- 
ject to wear and tear, are planned inde- 
pendent of the structure proper. Any or 
all of these chimneys can be torn down 
to the foundations without any injury 
to the building or its equipment. 

The dominating idea in the plan of 
the building was, in the words of its 
architect, “to keep the administrative and 
more public parts of the building in the 
front or south portion. Of these the 
most important artistically is the great 
memorial vestibule museum. It occu- 
pies the centre of the south fagade, and 
is lighted not only by the three great 
arches, but also three low domes in the 
roof. From this vestibule rise to right 
and left the grand staircases, which lead 
to the laboratories and the drafting 
rooms. Within everything is workaday, 
substantial and convenient, but totally 
devoid of ornament. It is a mining 
building first, last and all the time. Yet 
the building is intended to take on a 
progressively more civilized aspect and a 
more monumental beauty, as one passes 
from the workshops in the rear towards 
the public portions in the front; and it 
sounds its highest note of dignity and 
impressiveness in the great museum ves- 
tibule, where the memorial motive is 
most clearly yet still reservedly an- 
nounced.”’ 

It is not often that an American archi- 
tect is able or willing to express himself 
emphatically and candidly in respect to 
his own work; but Mr. Howard has done 
precisely this in relation to the Hearst 
Memorial Mining Building. Assur- 
edly the transcription of his own 
words will constitute the most helpful 
commentary on the design of the build- 
ing. Writing almost six years ago, when 
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the corner stone was laid, he described 
his purpose in the following terms: 
‘The exterior treatment is of extremely 
simple, dignified character, based upon 
the classic tradition, but strongly influ- 
enced by the naif and charming work 
of the Spanish lathers in California, and 
like that work depending largely for its 
effect upon the careful proportioning of 
its voids and and upon its low 
roots of heavy terra cotta tile overhang- 
ing broad unornamented surfaces of 
wall. The aim has been to give expres- 
sion to the character of a college of min- 
ing engineering as distinguished from 
one of art, of letters, or of natural sci- 
ence. The expression of belles lettres in 
architecture demands a more purely 
classic character than that of scientific 
studies. Such a building as a library, 
for instance, may without inconsistency 
rejoice in all the sumptuous glories of 
Roman architecture or the Renaissance; 


solids 


the tradition of the world leads one 
naturally enough in this direction. But 
the architect conceives that such deli- 


cate and highly organized motives find 
little place in a mining building, which 
demands a treatment, while no less beau- 
tiful, much more primitive, less elab- 
orately developed in the matter of detail, 


less influenced b, the extreme classic 
tradition either as a canon of propor- 
tion or as an architectonic scheme. The 


profession of mining has to do with the 
very body and bone of Earth; its process 
is a ruthless assault upon the bowels of 
of the world, a contest with the crudest 
and most rudimentary forces. There is 
about it something essentially element- 
ary, something primordial; and its ex- 
pression in architecture must, to be true, 
have something of the rude, the Cyclo- 
pean. The emotion roused must be a 
sense of power rather than of grace. 
Even the scale of materials, the blocks 
of stone of which the walls are built, 
should be bolder and more strongly 
masculine than that of any other struc- 
ture likely to find a place in a great uni- 
versity. To produce a design for a min- 
ing building which shall in all sincerity 
express its purpose and at the same time 
shall harmonize with future buildings 
quite as sincere in the expression of their 
purposes—purposes in almost every case 
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of greater amenity—this has been the 
aim of the architect in approaching his 
task in its artistic phase. If in its treat- 
ment he shall have secured a true out- 
ward and visible expression of the in- 
ward and spiritual organism of the 
building, and if at the same time he 
shall have succeeded in throwing over it 
a degree of charm which shall make it 
seem a kind, bluff brother amid a bevy 
ot lovely sisters, he will feel that his ef- 
forts have not been wholly in vain.” 
Such were the ideas dominating the 
architect's mind while the building was 
being planned. Now let us hear his own 
comments upon his completed work. In 
his address, delivered when the building 


was dedicated in August, 1907, he re- 
stated his purpose in the following 
words: “We have sought to secure 


beauty, not by easy masquerade and put- 
ting on of architectural stuff, but by or- 
ganic composition working from within 
out, and letting the heart of the thing 
speak; we have in all frankness chosen 
character rather than mere prettiness as 
the end to be reached, sure that the high- 
est beauty is to be derived from organi- 
cally right foundations, not from any 
amount of surface scorings or plaster- 
ings. If then the building is of an un- 
usual aspect, it is because the problem 
was an unusual one—the expression of 
a new thought or an old thought in a 
new light, or the first synthesis of a lot 
of old thoughts, must necessarily be new 
and fresh. If the expression be true, no 
matter how strange it may seem at first, 
in the end it must be seen to be inevit- 
able. 

“Useful we have determinedly labored 
to make this building; beautiful, we 
have sought inspiration at the purest 
founts of art to render it. 

“Our dearest wish has been that it 
should be able to brave these times and 
the times to come with a front modest, 
yet frank—simple, clean, sterling, per- 
manent—beautiful in its own sincere, 
assured and reticent way, but devoid of 
anything remotely suggestive of over- 
doing in the way of ornament or pom- 
pous grouping of its parts—its poetic 
message stripped of verbiage—classic to 
the core, yet classic of that primitive type 
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which might almost be called archaic 
were it not that it is quickened by the 
breath of modern life.” 

None read the foregoing quota- 
tions without getting a vivid sense of 
the earnest intensity, of the absolute 
personal dedication which the architect 
has bestowed upon the work; and their 
reading will explain many things about 
the building which at first glimpse are 
not easy to understand. The building is 
much that the architect has sought to 
make it. It is above all organically and 
strongly conceived, and most carefully 
and elaborately wrought. Its simplicity 
has become austere, its expression of 
power primitive and robust without be- 
ing too emphatic. It gives the effect of be- 
ing both a memorial and a workshop, of 
being both a monument and a laboratory. 
It can be conceived as perfectly har- 
momous with a group of buildings de- 
signed in the classic spirit, while at the 
same time embodying in itself such a 
transfigured version of the classic ideal 
that many ministers of that faith would 
not recognize the allegiance. It has been 
the result consequently of an extraor- 
dinarily complicated set of conditions, 
purposes and ideas, and it cannot be 
wholly justified or appreciated until all 
of the conditions are fulfilled—until, that 
is, it is properly approached, properly 
planted and properly surrounded with its 
neighboring buildings. In the mean- 
time its novel appearance will make 
many architectural observers doubtful. 
The writer, has his doubts about 
one feature of the building—about the 
propriety, viz., of placing such a roof 
upon such a fagade as that pierced by 
the three great arches. The character 
of the roof and the way it is connected 
with the walls impair to his sense the 
beauty of the building without contribut- 
ing anything essential to its character. 
However that may be, the building em- 
phatically constitutes both beauty and 
character, and the writer does not doubt 
that fifty vears from now it will consti- 
tute one of the buildings erected by the 
present generation of American archi- 
tects which will have worn best, and 
which, in the opinion of that day, will 
best deserve indefinite perpetuation. 


Herbert Croly. 
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Architecture in Philadelphia and a Coming 
Chance 


If Boston, as it is said, be a “State of 
Mind,” it has, nevertheless, bodily as- 
pects which impress the casual visitor. 
Indeed, the famous mentality may not 
at first touch be noticeable. ‘The sweep- 
ing spaces of the Common and one or 
two well-set buildings—the Public Li- 
brary and the State House, for instance 
—linger in the memory of the travel- 
ler. New York has its towering, cloud- 
swept masses giving it distinction—its 
open spaces as one ascends Broadway ; 


the stage setting wherein it plays its 
part impresses the most hurried 
stranger. Washington, too, in spite of 


the disfigurements upon its fair face, is 
nevertheless fair. Parks and avenues 
and public buildings give an impression 
of distinction which lingers in the mind. 
Distinction is the word. That “civic per- 
sonality” which makes Florence, sleeping 
beside the Arno, a delightful memory. 
Toledo, grey and stern upon her jagged 
rocks; Rouen, with her spires tip-toeing 
to peep over the surrounding hills; Dur- 
ham, spreading below her cathedral- 
crowned cliffs—these have distinction. 
Man or Nature, or both, have given them 
an outward form which abides in the 
mind; the quality of personality is there. 

And this quality of civic individuality 
is worth cultivating. It should be a case 
of noblesse oblige; one should wish his 
city to have a character of its own if only 
for the satisfaction of feeling that it was 
not like the common run of towns. 
Would that we could foster the spirit of 
beauty to such an extent that it would 
be the general desire that this character 
should be an artistic one. Those of our 
cities which have character owe it usu- 
ally to the purely commercial side of 
their affairs. The smoky, and not unim- 
pressive stretches of Pittsburg, or the 
skyscrapers of New York are of this 
class. But if rightly handled purely 
commercial things can have artistic 
worth, as may be seen in some of the 
English and German docks. Since our 


people have but little artistic instinct 
innate in them, let those among us who 
have use every chance to foster it (par- 
ticularly in the public schools )—that our 
future politicians and ward bosses may 
some day give us the city beautiful. And 
if not a matter of noblesse oblige, the 
making of a city beautiful will in the 
end pay for itself in the standing such 
a city will have in the public estimation. 
In these days of steam, our cities usu- 
ally grow in the flat and least picturesque 
of spots. The most charming of the old 
towns are those which climb about hill- 
tops—built when the walled city, easy 
of defence, was a commercial necessity. 
lor these Nature has done much. Per- 
haps the coming days of aerial naviga- 
tion will again make hill-tops the fav- 
orite sites. 

What little Nature has done for Phil- 
adelphia, man has quite nullified. In the 
laying out of his town William Penn 
showed the effects of his training and 
his lack of imagination. True, he 
planned five open squares—a central one 
at the intersection of the two wide 
streets of his town, and four outlying 
ones—and perhaps he should not be 
blamed for not foreseeing that streets, 
wide when bordered by _ two-storied 
dwellings, seem very narrow’ when 
flanked by eight, ten or sixteen-story 
buildings. Yet Oglethorpe in his plan 
for the city of Savannah gave really 
wide streets, alternating with narrow, 
and with large open spaces at the junc- 
tion of the former, making a delightfully 
“roomy” city—a plan unfortunately not 
continued by his near-sighted successors 
of late years. 

Set between two rivers on nearly level 
ground, her open spaces few and unim- 
pressive, all of her streets narrow and of 
monotonous rectangularity; her good 
buildings quite overpowered by masses of 
commonplace or ugly structures, Phila- 
delphia lacks compelling power. Even 
the roar of Chicago’s double-decked rush 
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lingers in the memory more pleasingly ; 
for if we must be modern and ugly, let us 
be completely so. The one place in Phil- 
adeiphia which remains in the mind’s eye 
is the section of Broad Street, the city’s 
most important thoroughfare, just south 
of the City Hall. Here high buildings 
frame in a view of the tower of this 
building and in the afternoon light, with 
clouds of steam swirling past flecking the 
buildings with shadows, the effect is not 
unimpressive. Again, these high build- 
ings seen from a hill in Fairmount Park 
give picturesque masses, looming like 
some great castle beyond the wooded hills 
and gleaming river. But otherwise there 
is no effective place in the city. One does 
not expect a Place de la Concorde nor a 
Piazza di San Pietro in America (though 
we will some day have their equal in 
Washington, and perhaps elsewhere), 
but there is not a place in Philadelphia 
which compares in architectural interest 
with Copley Square, Madison Square, the 
East and South Batteries in Charleston 
or Jackson Square (the old Place des 
Armes) in New Orleans. And effective 
places should be had. We should sacri- 
fice (if sacrifice it be) some of our com- 
mercial welfare for the sake of beauty ; 
place our public buildings and churches 
amid worthy settings. It is urged by some 
that such things are not democratic, that 
they smack of kingship or church domi- 
nance. But we are too democratic. The 
freedom of the individual enables each 
owner to flaunt his inalienable right to 
build as ugly as he pleases; the law takes 
care that his building shall not endanger 
the public, but allows him to corrupt our 
taste; a thing of very serious danger in 
the life of the nation. By some the beauty 
of Paris is held up to scorn as the re- 
sult of the heavy hand of the tyrant; yet 
many of the most charming of the open 
spaces in the Italian towns were estab- 
lished by democracies. In those days even 
ward bosses seem to have had a sense 
of beauty. 

Philadelphia, in spite of present effort 
and some isolated buildings of interest is 
in its total effect depressing. Bad taste 
is in evidence everywhere. The huge 
and costly City Hall, completely filling up 
up a small square,—the original central 


square of the five planned by Penn—is 
ungainly in mass and poor in detail: a 
distorted reminiscence of the stately pa- 
villions of the Louvre. The tower, ad 
mired by the uninitiated for its height, 
simply has that much more space in 
which to be bad. The unfortunate 
change in material in’ the upper 
stories—an abrupt transition from the 
white of stone to the dark grey of 
metal—is fittingly climaxed by a colos- 
sal statue of Penn, which now for many 
years has stood as an emblem of mis- 
placed hero-worship and entire lack of 
taste. When Philadelphia's re-birth into 
the world of art shall arrive, the first sign 
will be the removal of that disfigurement. 
Che fame of William Penn needs no such 
vulgar blazonment. 

lacing the City Hall the Broad Street 
Station, of an unrelieved and unpleasant 
red, lifts pseudo-Gothic towers and pin- 
nacles to the sky; the detail, particularly 
in the interior, is of a kind to make the 
judicious weep. Facing it is the costly 
Masonic Temple (when will cost cease 
to be the popular criterion of artistic 
merit?) of a supposedly Norman type, 
the rather stately lines marred by a tower 
with most preposterous chopped corners 
and over-hanging pinnacles. On another 
side of the square is the tall Betz Build- 
ing, of a bastard Richardsonian type; it 
needs no other comment. The completed 
section of the new Wanamaker Building 
by Mr. Burnham on a fourth side, is the 
only pleasing thing in the square. A lit- 
tle farther north on Broad Street is the 
\cademy of the Fine Arts,a venerable in- 
stitution housed in a building also costly, 
whose facade in the Victorian Gothic, or 
something else, is weird and strange. It 
is only surpassed by the Library of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the “fortified 
greenhouse,” than which nothing more 
grotesque could be imagined. 

However, these buildings and others 
of less importance in the debasement of 
public taste are relics of the low-water 
mark in American  architecture—for 
them Philadelphia is “more to be pitied 
than blamed,” as the melodramas put it. 
But another structure of much more re- 
cent date testifies to the still degraded 
state of the public art-standards, the 
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popularly-admired Smith 


Fairmount lark. 


This Park is a beautiful stretch of roll- 
ing country lying on both sides of the 
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the Schuylkill, spanned by ugly bridges 
and bordered by filthy coal and freight 
vards drags its discouraged length to- 
ward the Delaware, an eyesore, and, to 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schuylkill River somewhat above the 
city; narrowing strips extending down 


toward the centre as far as Spring Gar- 
den Street, where are situated the old wa- 
ter works and reservoir. Below this point 





BROAD STREET STATION, 


CITY HALL SQUARE. 


Frank Furness, Architect. 


one who has looked upon the Seine, a 
lasting reproach. It was in Fairmount 
Park that the Centennial was held (do 
you know what B. C. stands for in Phil- 
adelphia?) and its chief building, Me- 
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MEMORIAL HALL, FAIRMOUNT PARK 
Harry J. Schwartzman, Architect, 














Philadelphia, Pa. THE MASONIC TEMPLE—CITY HALL SQUARE. 
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morial Ilall, remains; a dignified and re- 
poseful piece of pseudo-classic design. 
Yet even here the trail of the serpent is 
seen, for in recent years the simple lines 
of the low dome have been marred by a 


golden Liberty Bell, surmounted by some 


symbolic figure, let us hope, not Art, on 
such a pedestal. 
Near this building rises the Smith 


Memorial—a monumental entrance hun 
dreds of yards from the real beginning 
of the drive, on either side of which it 
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In a recent talk, Mr. C. Howard 
Walker noted the fact that the things 
we taste are carefully subjected to law; 
that steps are taken to our sense 
of smell from disagreeable odors; that 
Chicago has even a society for the sup- 
pression of noise; but that our sight, the 
sense that man would part with last, is 
continually and everlastingly offended, 
and we take no steps to relieve matters. 
Too true. And we have no thought of 
the debasement of taste in the coming 
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SMITH MEMORIAL 


abuts, 
certain 


and erected to the memory of 
personages well known in the 
Civil War, who seem to be placed there 
to glorify Mr. Smith. This monumem 
is absolutely lacking in taste. Curved 
exedra-like wings are pierced by large 
arches, curved in plan; two. slender 
Doric columns rise from this too-high 
first stage, supporting large bronze 
generals; and the lack of harmony be- 
tween these slender vertica! members 
and the heavy horizontal masses below 
is exceptionally awkward. 


ENTRANCE, 


PARK. 
J. H. Windrim, Architect. 


FAIRMOUNT 


generations. Our eyes have grown cal- 
lous, and the artist who keeps our senses 
alive to beauty is more often laughed 
at than revered as a saviour. For the 
future of American art, let us form so- 
cieties for the destruction of buildings 
which otherwise will retard our artistic 
growth through numberless years. 

The buildings of the Colonial period 
are among the most interesting in Phila- 
delphia. Before all, of course, comes 
Independence Hall, recently carefully 
restored. The view of this, seen across 
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Independence Square, is perhaps the 
most distinctive note in the city. Un- 
fortunately, the square is surrounded by 
a miscellaneous collection of business 
buildings, forming a setting not at all 
worthy of the most important historical 
monument in the United States. And 
the front of the building, set rather close 
to Chestnut street, has facing it a row 
of buildings whose diversity is only sur- 
passed by their ugliness. Another 
of the artistic regeneration of the city 
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SOITS carefully cut to represent stone— 
vulgar beyond measure—the kind of 
thing that no large store could afford 
to have in its place. Surely this relic is 
worthy of a better setting. 

ne of the early buildings of interest 
is the Old Sweed’s Church, in the south- 
eastern section of the city. Originally 
its graveyard swept down to the banks 
of the Delaware; to-day it 1s closely 
hemmed in by factories and train-sheds. 
Much of its charm must have vanished 











INDEPENDENCE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HALL, CHESTNUT 
will be the removal of these buildings, 
even though on costly ground, and the 
establishment in their place of a park 
which will give a proper approach to 
this almost sacred structure. The in- 
terior has been carefully restored, but 
even here one sees a fearful example of 
public bad taste. The Liberty Bell 
stands in a large case,—the framing of 
the glass sides being of carved (or tor- 
tured) wood, forming, at the top, arches 
where the thirteen voussoirs bearing the 
names of the States alternate with vous- 


STREET, 


BETWEEN 5TH 


Andrew 


AND 6TH STREETS. 
Hamilton, Architect. 
as they came. The building is 
small, built of imported bricks; a quaint 
belfry surmounts its small entrance 
tower, and to the south is an interesting 
arched porch. The interior is extremely 
simple, having a plaster vault and a 
gallery. 

Two other Colonial buildings of 
which the city may be proud are Christ 
Church and St. Peter’s Church. Christ 
Church, built in 1727, is a fairly rich 
example of the Colonial church of which 
St. Philip’s, Charleston, is perhaps the 


very 
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ST. PETER’S CHURCH, PINE AND 3D STREETS. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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most beautiful example. Of a fine tone 
of red brick, it stands in a narrow yard, 
the rear wall of the chancel rising from 
the sidewalk; the western with 
the tower on the central axis, has modern 
business buildings rising within a few 
feet of it. The present entrance is from 
the yard through a door in the north 
side. ‘The interior is of the usual type, 
with its awkward morsels of entablature 
between column and arch, Palladian- 
motive chancel window and high pulpit. 
The pews, unfortunately, have been 
modernized, and the modern stained 
glass windows are not particularly har- 
monious. 

St. Peter’s Church, though « 
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and churches of this period which are 
not uninteresting. 

Of modern buildings, Philadelphia has 
many of the first rank. Unfortunately, 
they are so scattered that they are quite 
swallowed up in the general run of 
mediocre and bad stuff. Perhaps the 
most important is the completed portion 
of the Museum of Arts and Sciences of 
the University of Pennsylvania, by 
Messrs. Cope, Day and Eyre. The part 
already built will probably be still more 
charming when the whole composition is 
completed. It is, generally speaking, in 
the Lombard Romanesque style, the 
“Seven Churches” at Bologna having 
evidently suggested wall and column 
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MAIN BUILDING, 


ornate type, is, on the whole, more pleas- 
ing. It has retained its large graveyard, 
dotted with fine trees; and its massive 
tower and simple spire, as seen from the 
northwest, are wholly charming. The 
interior is as pleasing as its brown ex- 
terior. The original pews have been 
kept, adding much to the old-time effect, 
and the placing of the reading-desk xt 
the end opposite the chancel is an in- 
teresting and unusual feature. 

The main building of Girard College 
is a fine example of the period; a really 
splendid temple of marble, which has, 
of course, no relation to its interior. 
Philadelphia boasts of a few old banks 
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GIRARD COLLEGE, GIRARD AVENUE. 


T. U. Walter, Architect. 


treatment. But the style has been han- 
dled in no straight-laced archaeological 
manner, but with a sympathy and free- 
dom that is entirely captivating. It is 
most emphatically the kind of building 
that must be lived with to be fully ap- 
preciated. 

The completed portion shows a small 
court, open toward the street, partially 
screened by a high terrace and well- 
composed steps and gateway. ‘The pro- 
jecting wings are terminated by small 
pavilions, while from the central mass 
projects a bold entrance pavilion, its 
hooded white marble doorway reached 
by steps ascending from either side. 
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GYMNASIUM, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Frank Miles Day & Brother, Architects. 
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. LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia, Pa, Cope & Stewardson, Architects. 
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THE BIG “QUAD’’—DORMITORIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Cope & Stewardson, Architects. 











MUSEUM OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, THE ENTRANCE FEATURE—UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Cope & Stewardson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Frank Miles Day & Brother,'$ Associated Architects. 
. Wilson Eyre, 
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The brickwork has been handled in an 
exceptionally clever manner. The ef- 
fect of long Roman brick is obtained by 
joining two ordinary bricks with a touch 
of red mortar, and carrying about this a 
very wide grayish-yellow mortar joint. 
The columns and mouldings are of 
moulded brick; bands are formed of 
vei tically or diagonally set bricks, and 
spots of interest result from the use of 
varicolored marbles set in patterns of 
great charm and variety. The use of 
white marble for capital, capstones and 
cartouches is masterly in its 
and the carving on the cartouches ot 
preat beauty. The glare of the white 
marble has been removed by the use of 
a yellow stain (perhaps excusable in a 
land where ready-made antiques are so 
numerous), and even the walks and 
pavements are made harmonious with a 
dull red tint. 

If any adverse criticism of this build- 
ing could be made it would perhaps be 
of the windows. Having to light a 
museum, they are filled with large sheets 
of glass, whose plain surfaces form an 
unpleasing contrast with the rich tex- 
ture of the walls. And this opens the 
wide field of discussion as to the rela- 
tion of style to function—a difficult and 
purely modern problem. Across a street 
from and at right angles to the Museum 
rises the University Gymnasium, by Mr. 
Day. It is of red brick, with creamy 
terra-cotta string courses, etc.—in the 
Tudor style; a symmetrical building, 
well placed upon terraces, and equally 
effective from the street fronts and from 
Franklin Field, where it forms an im- 
posing end to the banks of seats on the 
other three sides of the athletic field. A 
recently erected dial on the facade 
toward the field, where the numerals 
proper to a clock are replaced by the 
twelve letters of the word Pennsylvania, 
is in doubtful taste. 

A few blocks further west are the 
dormitories, by Messrs. Cope and Stew- 
ardson. The site might be defined as 
being composed of a square with a right- 
angled triangle placed against one side. 
The long masses of buildings which out- 
line these two geometrical forms are 
broken in a most interesting manner, 
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difference in level 
“Big Quad” and “The Tri- 
angle’ is used in a very effective man- 
ner. The style chosen is a free adapta- 
tion of the early English Renaissance, 
the material being a pinkish brick, with 
a good deal of white stone with much 
clever carved work. The choice of this 
style has been adversely criticized; but 
setting aside the question of the beauty 
or fitness of this rather than some other 
style, it must be admitted that the build- 
ings are very effective. It would be in- 
teresting if the critics would come for- 
ward and tell us what would be the 
logical style for the dormitories of an 
\merican university. 

Horticultural Hall, by Mr. Day, is a 
straightforward piece of design, inter- 
esting in its richly 
painted frieze under the wide projecting 
roof is as an oasis in the drab desert of 
the city. On Seventeenth street rises an 
interesting Baptist church, of a general 
Romanesque type, by Mr. Seeler. Its 
position, on the corner of two narrow 


and a_ considerable 
between the 


use of color: a 


streets, with incongruous surroundings, 


injures the effect very decidedly. In- 
ternally it is a harmonious mass of 
golden-brown and red-gold tones; the 


scheme is that of a dome on pendentives, 
with galleries under three of the sup- 
porting arches. 

~ The new United States Mint, on Spring 
Garden street, by \iken and 
Taylor, is a restrained piece of classic 
Renaissance design (what does one call 
a building that is neither Roman nor 
Renaissance, and yet much of both?). 
Near the City Hall is being completed 
a very refined, classic white marble 
structure by Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White, which one is surprised to learn 
is neither a church nor a library, but a 
bank for the Girard Trust Company: 
a throwing away of a splendid chance to 
further the cause of logical design. 
Near by, on Chestnut street, by Messrs. 
Price & McLanahan, is an interesting 
store-front, in the detail of which the 
influence of the University Museum is 
felt, though the proportion of voids to 
solids is, from the nature of the build- 
ing, unpleasant. The Lyric Theatre, 
with a classic facade and a _ too-classic 


Messrs. 











interior, the new Elks building, and the 
St. James Hotel, the last two of the 
french school, are worthy of note. 

As Philadelphia is called the City of 
Homes, an extended review of her resi- 
dences might be expected. But, if it 
may be so stated, the most interesting 
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the general aspect. And, particularly in 
the newer portions of the city, blocks of 
houses are being built by the score, 
which for cheap pretentiousness and be- 
numbing ugliness have rarely been 
equalled. Here is a field of labor for the 


philanthropist and the artist with an eye 











THE PHILADELPHIA PARKWAY, 


AS PLANNED FOR THE 


FAIRMOUNT PARK ART 


ASSOCIATION—BIRD'S-EYE VIEW. 


of the city’s residences are outside of it, 
and an examination of the many and 
beautiful suburbs would lead us too far 
afield. In the city proper, though there 
are several residences of interest, they 
have hardly any appreciable effect on 


Horace Trumbauer, 
Cc. C. Zantzinger, 
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to the future city beautiful: let them 
look to the housing of the small rent- 
payer. Living in such a dwelling must 


be as fatal to the development of a sense 
of beauty as the contemplation of the 
aforementioned Smith Memorial. 
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Returning to the subject of the gen- 
eral impression given by the city, it must 
again be stated that Philadelphia lacks 
effectiveness. Of the buildings men- 
tioned, only St. Peter’s, the Mint and 
the Gymnasium of the University of 
Pennsylvania have any kind of a set- 
ting. Placed upon narrow _ streets, 
hemmed in by unrelated structures, they 
cannot but fail of effect. Comparing our 
cities with those of mediaeval Italy, for 
example, we feel that the people of 
those almost Dark Ages were far ahead 
of our “enlightened” citizens; there 
every public building has its proper 
setting. We, instead of crying out upon 
such things as are done to-day, merely 
shrug and say: “Too bad, but anything 
else is quite impracticable.” Where is 
the Peter the Hermit who will arouse us 
to a crusade against the unsightliness of 
our cities? But Philadelphia is to have 
a chance. Fairmount Park, before men- 
tioned, lacks any adequate approach 
from the centre of the city. So build- 
ings are now being demolished to make 
way for a great boulevard which shall 
open a spacious drive from the City 
Hall to the nearest point of the park, 
at Spring Garden street. It is proposed 
to have an imposing entrance to the 
park, the possible placing of an art gal- 
lery upon the high reservoir site being 
an interesting feature of the scheme. 
The boulevard is to be planted with trees 
and ornamented with fountains and 
statues. But as yet the most important 
thing has not been done. No restric- 
tions have been placed upon the build- 
ings which will line this great thorough- 
fare. And there Philadelphia has the 
chance to make or mar her artistic repu- 
tation. Should some limit of height, 
some restrictions as to color and style 
be imposed, there is a chance of having 
a vista which will rival the Champs 
Elysées or the new Mall in Washington. 
One can picture such a street, lined with 
stately buildings, where the uniform 
cornice line is pleasingly broken here 
and there with well-placed tower or 
dome, where the color is varied enough 
to save it from monotony while har- 
monious enough to preserve the effect 
of general uniformity. In such a street, 
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in such a vista which would impress the 
visitor, the city would have a money 
asset of very real value, an advertise- 
ment surpassing any other she could put 
forward. And all at no extra cost! 
Simply by restricting the property: by 
sacrificing the vagaries of Tom, Dick 
and Harry to the aesthetic welfare of 
the rest of the citizens. 

3ut perhaps the idealist has no place 
in this modern world of ours. And we 
can see, in our mind’s eye, this parkway 





as it may perhaps materialize. Here 
a cloud-kissing apartment house, there 
a modest two-story Colonial _ build- 
ing; on one side a pink granite bank, on 
the other an art nouveau store flaunting 
its gaily colored terra-cotta monstrosi- 
ties in the face of the world. And at 
the end, William Penn, on his five- 
hundred-foot pedestal. 

Heaven help Philadelphia in her judg- 
ment in this matter! 

Huger Elliott. 
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FIG. 8S. LARKIN BUILDING—MAIN FLOOR PLAN. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. 
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} The Larkin Building in Buffalo 


This business building, the architec- 
tural creation of Mr. Irank Lloyd 
Wright of Chicago, is reproduced in 
many excellent photographs, some of 
which will be shown in this article and 
others in the March number of the 
\rchitectural Record. from among 
them I| select Fig. 1 as the most capable 
of giving a general idea of the design. 
The plan given in lig. 8 shows the pur- 
pose of each member of the building, 
and the scale can be estimated as to the 
heights, on the basis afforded by the 
steps of the entrance doorways, checked 
by the height of the doorway (seen in 
lig. 1) themselves, and by comparison 
with the plan. It is not sate to utilize 
the courses of brick in this way, because 
their height is uncertain; the bricks may 
be of unusual dimension or laid with un- 
usually wide joints. The nearest tower- 
like mass in lig. 1—that against which 
the telegraph pole is seen relieved—is 
about go feet high. The broader mass 
behind it would be, then, about 110 feet 
high, and this appears to be the highest 
level of the walls. \ perspective 
draughtsman can easily determine the 
relative proportions, as width compared 
to height, ete., but this front may be 
taken, in the absence of any figure di- 
mensions on the plan, roughly as go to 
95 feet in width, not, of course, includ- 
ing the north wing seen in Fig. 2. 

That front shown in lig 1 is called 
in this paper the east front. The longer 
side, showing in the same picture seven 
windowed bays divided by square butt- 
ress-piers, is called here the south flank. 

It is possible to gain some knowl- 
edge of the character of the building by 
means of photos of the interior. Twenty 
excellent interior views are found in the 
collection above mentioned, and Fig. 3 
shows how the building has a nave and 
aisles—the nave shown in the illustra- 
tions having windows at the ends, and a 
skylight overhead; each aisle is divided 
up into four lofts or stories of 16 to 17 
feet each, in the clear. The broad end 
windows, seen in Fig. 3 at the end of 


the great hall, are the same windows that 
show in Figs. 1 and 2 between the butt- 
resses, and they correspond with the ar- 
rangement of the south front, as in Fig. 
I—note the four stories of broad win- 
dows tlanked by narrower ones, which 
are seen within and without alike. One 
relation between exterior and interior is 
seen in this—the square brick piers 
which divide what we here call the nave 
from the galleries at each side—a long 
double row of them are on the same 
axes as the buttress-like piers crowned 
by globes and human sculpture, in Figs. 
1 and 2. 

In lig. 3 there are partly seen the large 
galleries, at the left and at the right hand 
of the central skyvlighted nave. These 
halls are of only moderate height—one 
story of windows to each, as seen in Fig. 
4, which gives the interior of the fourth 
story, south side. Each one, as well as 
the tloor of the high nave, is filled rather 
closely with desk-tables, at which are 
seen seated clerks fully occupied in their 
employ. In this view, we are looking 
eastward, the wondow on the left and 
in face of us are those seen from out- 
doors in Fig.1, and the ceniral nave is 
north of us, on our right. 

The western end of the building is 
very closely like the east front; but the 
northern side as shown in Fig. 2 is 
masked by projecting masses of building 
which include a great vestibule with en- 
trance doorways to east and west. In 
the northeast detail view, Fig. 5, the 
doorway at the head of the steps where a 
young man is standing is one of those 
two entrances; it has the firm name on 
the large fan-light, and is probably the 


working entrance. The plan shows a 
similar doorway at the west of this one, 
and opposite to it. The houses of the 


town and a church crowd the site rather 
closely on the northern side. 

The square towers at either end and 
flanking the entrance in Fig. 5 are about 
18 feet in horizontal dimension. That 
one seen in Fig 5 has the overplus of 
water very skilfully treated as a cascade 
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with a _ sculptural setting. The two 
outer towers, seen in Fig. 1, have 
small doorways, with steps of approach. 
These are ventilator and stairway tow- 
ers, and that with the fountain contains 
also a staircase. 

In tracing the analysis of this build- 
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one from the traditional styles and 
schools feels a shock of surprise, and this 
a surprise which is the reverse of pleas- 
ant. Few persons who have seen the 
great monuments of the past, or adequate 
photographs of them; who have loved 
them and have tried to surprise their 


FIG. 1. LARKIN OFFICE BUILDING—REAR. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ing through all this pile of photographs, 
and in setting down, as above, its 
scheme, we have also partly prepared 
ourselves to judge of it as a work of 
architecture. The lover of architecture 
who looks, perhaps for the first time, at 
a building so entirely removed as this 


Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. 


secret of artistic charm, will fail to pro- 
nounce this monument, as seen in Fig. 
I, an extremely ugly building. It is, in 
fact, a monster of awkwardness, if we 
look at its lines and masses alone. It is 
only capable of interesting that student 
who is quite aware that the architects of 
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the modern world during fifty years of 
struggle have failed to make anything 
of the old system—the system of follow- 
ing the ancient styles with the avowed 
purpose of developing some one of them 
and going on to other things. 

For such a task, the as yet unper- 
formed duty of making comely a hard 
working and economical building, the de- 
signer might feel that Roman colonnad- 
ing was out of the question, as extrava- 
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time have filled our cities with such an 
array of feeble school studies, based 
upon plans good in themselves but 
powerless to suggest an architectural 
treatment of the whole, that he will have 
none of that pseudo style. 

Admitting, then, that the chase of the 
Neo-Classic, of the Gothic, of the French 
Romanesque, has come to nothing, that 
we are as far as we were 1n 1850 from a 
living style of architecrure, and even 





FIG. 2. LARKIN OFFICE BUILDING—FRONT. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


gant in cost and waste of space, and the 
frankly arcuated styles of the Middle 
Ages unavailable for similar or equally 
cogent reasons. He might find his 
only available suggestion from old 
times in the seventeenth century Ital- 
ian, and the eighteenth century French 
palaces—in styles which depended upon 
fenestration. And then he might well 
say that he was tired of seeing imi- 
tations of those monuments; that the 
popular and successful architects of the 


Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. 


from anything which is worthy to be 
called architecture at all, when a large 
mass of the work of a period is taken 
together, we shall find that the building 
we are considering puts on a new aspect. 

Do we find in this building none of 
those familiar motives—those accepted 
details which are architecture for us? It 
is because the designer of this building 
was determined to furnish nothing which 
his practical requirements did not call 
for. Is there no visible proof? It is be- 
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THE 


cause a flat roof is just as easy to make 
tight and durable, with modern ap- 
pliances of building, and because a 
swarm of skylights and = other utili- 
tarian openings are better and more 
easily accommodated in and — upon 
a flat = roof. \s there are no 
chimneys, giving an opportunity for au 
agreeable breaking of the masonry into 
the sky and the sky into the masonry? 
It is because there are no separate fires, 
each fire requiring its own flue, and that 





FIG, 4. LARKIN BUILDING 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


flue carried well above all obstructions. 
There is probably one fire, and one only, 
in the building; moreover, that one fire 
is driven by a forced draught and re- 
quires no tall chimney shaft to make it 
burn. Is there no system of fenestra- 
tion—the windows, and therewith the 
doors, showing in pretty groups or in 
long-drawn sequence carefully balancing 
one another? That is because the build- 
ing consists of five equal stories, used for 
similar purposes; divided generally into 
long, unbroken halls—lofts, in short; 
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and because it seems a feeble thing to do 

to break up the arrangement of win- 
dows merely for the sake of pretty pro- 
portions. Are the grouped rooms and 
closets of utility arranged, even at the 
expense of the building, by thrusting 
forward their crude masses to mask and 
distort, what might have been the effect 
of the main structure, all as seen in Fig. 
2? That is because this is to be an eco- 
nomical, working building, the offices of 
a great business house, and because it 


FOURTH STORY GALLERY. 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. 


was thought well to be resolute in the 
chosen way and not to pretend to build 
a monument of architecture when a 
working structure was desired. 

It is, indeed, quite certain that in New 
York the newly erected business build- 
ing at the corner of Wall Street and 
Broadway, shown in Fig. 7, is more 
nearly like what a _ business building 
ought to be than the elaborated and deli- 
cately detailed skyscrapers around. It 
is certain that nothing is gained to archi- 
tecture by trying to make a_ business 
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FIG. 5. LARKIN OFFICE 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


winning operations. Those are hostile 
influences, as Ruskin pointed out much 
more than half a century ago; or it might 
be urged with still greater force that 


BUILDING—DETAIL 


OF ENTRANCE. 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. 


if you are to 


sure and a quiet mind; 
produce a work of art you must have 


peace and a single mind. In neither case 
will it do to have hanging over you the 
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peremptory calls of the money-making 
organization—not one paymaster, who 
might perhaps forget his utilitarian re- 
quirements in the light of design and the 
joy of creation; but the commercial en- 
terprise which can have no enthusiasm 
and no care for finer things than com- 
merce. 

We are left, then, with our sympathies 
enlisted in Mr. Wright’s behalf, to con- 
sider what else might have been done, 
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light and shade, the production of grace- 
ful and simple combinations of light and 
shade was their chief aim. A thought 
in architecture is generally a thought in 
light and shade. 

When the great buildings of the world 
were designed everything else which was 
capable of design received it; and all de- 
sign in pure form, as in sculpture, in re- 
lief modeling, in grouping and massing, 
is design in light and shade. The simple 





FIG. 6. LARKIN OFFICE BUILDING—REAR. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


had the architect felt that he could not 
bear to turn out a building so ungainly, 
so awkward in grouping, so clumsy in 
its parts and in its main mass. Reject- 
ing all that older styles have to offer us 
in the way of construction and in the 
way of detail, we may still ask, How did 
the designers work when men knew how 
to design? What, apart at least from 
the unconscious following of the style 
accepted during this period was their 
main object? They sought for light and 
shade. The interesting treatment of 


Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. 


requirements of every-day life were met 
by the maker of vessels and utensils with 
as free and as successful a method of 
designing as the requirements of state 
and of religion; and he worked in form 
principally, that is, in light and shade. 
Earthen vessels and metal utensils were 
gracefully designed. And all this not 
because the maker cared greatly to pro- 
duce a decorative object, for he also was 
dimly conscious of the fact that it was 
hardly worth while to waste design on 
a working tool, but because it was in- 
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FIG. 7. NO. 1 WALL STREET BUILDING. 
New York City. 
Barneit, Haynes & Barnett, Architects. 





evitable that a man who did fine things 
on a Monday would still do comely 
things on a Tuesday. How can you 
make a clumsy and an awkward thing if 
vou have made graceful ones for forty- 
eight hours on end? It is a blessed trait 
of our nature that good habits as well as 
bad habits may be formed and will stick. 
\nd so the designs of a good time for 
architectural art are sure to be good de- 
signs, that is, to have such forms that 
the light and shade upon them would be 
lovely. The design before us could not 
have been made by any able man at a 
time when there prevailed a worthy style 
of design in the world around him, 

(One may try, comparing these seven 
or eight views of the exterior—one 
may try the experiment of famili- 
arity to see whether with longer 
acquaintance the building is less ugly 
than it seems at the first look. Ruskin 
tells the story of his having been led 
astra\ by the theory of Use and Wont 

by the notion that our liking for cer- 
tain forms and colors is the result of fa- 
miliarity, and nothing else, and he says 
that he kept a skull on his mantelpiece 
for months, but found it just as ugly 
when the months had _ passed. And 
so it is in all probability with this 
exterior. If we are to consider it as a 
piece of abstract form, as a thing which 
is itself ugly or the reverse, the opinion 
will remain fixed that nothing uglier 
could exist among objects that were 
found perfect in condition, cared for, 
and showing the signs of human thought 
and purpose. We should see in a moment 
that where such qualities as those are 
found to exist, the building cannot be 
wholly contemptible. That it is wholly 
repellant as a work of human artisan- 
ship which might have been a work of 
art and is not—so much is probably the 
verdict of most persons who care for the 
fine art of architecture. 

Light and shade have been mentioned 
above as the chief elements in our art, 
and one of the ways in which light and 
shade are used continually in architec- 
tural design is in the way of moldings. 
What is a molding? What are moldings ? 
It is, they are, a modulation of the sur- 
face following continuous lines, straight 
and curved. Moldings are an abandon- 
ment of plane and uniform surface for a 
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broken and generally rounded surface, 
as along an edge, and a group of mold- 
ings consists of an alternation of pro- 
jecting and retreating forms, mainly of 
curved surface and of small dimension, 
although these are broken, interspersed 
here and there by narrow strips of flat 
and uniform surface, which we call fil- 
lets. Moldings do not weaken the wall 
where the window jamb, the door jamb, 
the horizontal cornice or sill 
modified by their interposition. 
for instance, that one who lived 
opposite this Larkin Building were to 
have his way for a month, and were to 
utilize his time in making the building 
less clumsy in his e would he not 
begin by molding those square corners 
which are thrust upon us so sharply in 
all the exterior views, working those 
corners into upright beads and coves, de- 
veloping, perhaps, in an angle shaft with 
capital and base? This, of course, is 
not an essential feature. To insert it 
would be to give, perhaps, too nearly 
mediaeval a look to the design. Suppose 
that the corners of one of those tower- 
like masses were molded to such an ex- 
tent that eight inches on each side of the 
arris, everywhere, were to be reduced to 
a series of soft surfaces, concave and 
convex, parallel one to another, and car- 
ried up from a little above the base to a 
little below the coping? They may be 
cast in brick, two or three separate pat- 
terns of molded brick sufficing for the 
whole composition. These moldings 
must either stop or return; and there are 
very interesting ways of arranging for 
either. They may stop against the stone 
coping or belt course itself; or they may 
have a piece of cast brick or of terra- 
cotta or of cut stone, in the mass of which 
the stop of the groups of moldings may 
be against a splay or a concave or a con- 
vex curved surface. 

Moldings are important and valuable, 
and the designer who rejects them alto- 
gether handicaps himself—and yet there 
are even better things than moldings. 
The horizontal bands in a building like 
this would be interesting if they were 
molded; and yet they would be more in- 
teresting still if they were carried out 
in some greater projection in the face of 
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the building and supported on corbels 
or on a little arcade. But it is evident 
that the first principle laid down by the 
designer for his own guidance was this 

to avoid everything that would look 
like a merely architectural adornment, 
to add nothing to the building for the 
sake of architectural effect. He would 
repel the idea of a projecting cornice as 
readily as he would the full classical en- 
tablature for the top of one of these 
square towers, which would be no better 
working elements of the building if they 
were so adorned. Either you must add 
to a building something which is un- 
necessary, and which nothing but exist- 
ing tradition even suggests to you, or 
you must have a bare, sharp-edged pile 
of blocks—a group of parallelopipedons 
like this. The designer seems to have 
said that even the rounding off of the 
coping shall be eschewed. He has de- 
termined that the square corner, the 
right angle, the straight edge, the sharp 
arris, the firm vertical and_ horizontal 
lines, unbroken, unmodified, uncompro- 
mizing in their geometrical precision— 
that these and these only shall be the 
features of his building. But as that 
characteristic of the building prevents it 
from having any delicate light and shade, 
therefore it stands condemned in the eyes 
of any person who looks at the building 
asking for beauty of effect. 

There is, however, mass. There is the 
possibility of proportion, the proportion 
of the smaller to the greater, and the pos- 
sibility of fitting one to another firmly 
and with grace. There is the propor- 
tion obtainable by the horizontal distri- 
bution, the alternating of curtain walls 
with towers, of projecting and receding 


masses; and there is the possibility 
of vertically succeeding masses, the 
parts which serve for a_ kind of 


basement at either end, and those tow- 
ers and buttresses which rise above 
them. There is even a possibility of 
contrast between walls filled with win- 
dows and the massive blank space of the 
wall which rests upon the piers between 
the windows. 

If, now, we seek to take up a sympa- 
thetic position, to consider the building 
as perhaps the architect himself consid- 
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ered it, there are to notice the care given 
to the plan and disposition of the halls 
and rooms, the care which has evidently 
resulted in a successful utilitarian build- 
ing. Construction which is the simplest 
and most obvious, and which cannot go 
astray because everything is reduced to 
the post and lintel; workmanship which 
is faultless, simple and straightforward 
brickwork; piers and walls fairly and 
smoothly built; slabs and beams of stone 
which have been planed and dressed in 
the mill and left with sharp arrises; a 
view down the central hall as seen in 
Fig. 3, which is impressive because of 
che straightforwardness and simplicity of 
everything, and because of the clear day- 
light which fills all parts of the hall; the 
evidences which the pictures multiply 
of a minute prevision in the way of office 
furniture, safes and cupboards for filing 
papers, tables and chairs of metal and 
solid wood, all of the simplest conceiv- 
able forms; the electric bulbs set in racks 
at a convenient height above tables and 
counters, which racks, though of incon- 
ceivable ugliness, have yet the character 
of simple utility—all these things unite 
to make a building which no one can fail 
to accept. The iron railing which en- 
closes the site comes nearer to being 
really a design than the larger details, 
generally; for in this a true economy 
and a sagacious utility take the place of 
a sense of form. Our standard is lower, 
when we consider some hundreds of 
running feet of fencing. 

And so in the exterior it is allow- 
able to the student to feel that a 
square brick shaft is as fit to contain a 
winding staircase or an elevator as a 
round or octagonal cut stone shaft cost- 
ing five times the money; that 
windows are not absolutely neces- 
sary when there can be a_ sky- 
light: and that where there are no 
windows, and no breaking up for win- 
dows without necessity, the result is in- 
evitable—the result that there will be 
no pierced parapet nor any modifying of 
the uppermost story to replace in a way 
the cornice which, of course, such a 
building does not require. Here is a 
well-thought-out design, every detail of 
construction and all the appliances have 





been studied with care. Here is an ex- 
cellent arrangement of large windows, 
raised high toward the ceiling, broad and 
low and shaped as they ought to be for 
utilitarian results. It is clear that there is 
nothing to burn about the building; it 
is as fireproof as such a building can be 
made. And while everything has been 
carried out with a view to practical util- 
ity, there has been also some attempt to 
adorn, to beautify. But we have already 
seen reason to think that this attempt has 
failed. See for the attempt and for the 
failure, in Fig. 8, that curious base ar- 
ranged beneath the brick piers on the 
right; it is the Attic base reduced to its 
simplest form, the familiar old Attic 
base, with its rounded moldings turned 
back into the square-edged bands which 
those moldings were in their origin. And 
those square moldings are put in, the 
larger below and the smaller above, with 
the evident purpose of serving as orna- 
ment. Accepting this, let the eye now 
take in the curious square block decora- 
tion of the same pier in its upper part, 
higher than the door and between the 
great doorway of the entrance where the 
firm name is painted on the glass, and the 
small staircase doorway on the right. Is 
this a serious attempt to create a new 
system of design? May we assume that 
the inevitable squareness of the brick- 
built pier, all molded and specially cast 
brick being rejected, satisfies the de- 
signer so well that he gladly makes 
everything else, his sculptured ornaments 
and his bronze fittings, as square as the 
masses of brickwork? Look, then, at the 
system of metal frames in which the elec- 
tric globes are suspended. From this 
picture go back to Fig. 3 and study 
those straight-edged and sharp-cornered 
groups of ornament at the tops of the 
great piers, and directly below the sky- 
light see those square ornaments which 
are clearly nothing but ornaments. Fig. 
4 shows two groups of those extraordi- 
nary connections—those terminals of the 
great supporting piers at the end of the 
high nave opposite the one shown in 
Fig. 3. It is unnecessary to describe the 
design of these strange masses of square- 
edged patterning; no human designer 
could make anything graceful or even 
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anything effective out of such elements 
as those. Taking all this accumulation 
of strange, sharp-edged solids, offering 
no modulation of surface—nothing but 
sharp contrast and checkered black and 
white—and the wonder will grow upon 
you more and more, how such a costly, 
careful, thoughtful, well-planned build- 
ing should be made up of such incon- 
gruous parts, leading to such a hopeless 
result. 

One cannot help liking broad surfaces 
of fair brickwork, and yet those very 
masses of brickwork may be so much 
more interesting; they may be invested 
with color. There is the third chance for 
the designer! After light and shade 
have escaped him, or have been rejected, 
deliberately, and when the artistic use 
of mass and proportion are out of the 
question, he has still at his disposal 
the interest and charm of color, and 
this exterior calls for it loudly. The 
careful brickwork, even as it is, has a 
certain momentary pleasure to offer 
those of us who feel dissatisfied with 
the flimsy character and the inappropri- 
ate ornament of the buildings around. 
Such a pleasure lasts but an instant, 
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however. You turn from the florid fa- 
cade to the plain brick gable wall or rear 
with a sense of relief, but it is merely 
an instantaneous pleasure which you feel 
in escaping from something painful. If 
we are to look at the building a second 
time, and that with renewed pleasure, 
we must have something else; and, where 
delicate play of light and shade is denied 
us, as here, variety of color pattern 
would be an admirable expedient. It is 
not necessary to expatiate on this view 
of the case, for any one who has ever 
made patterns in mosaic or has enjoyed 
the patterns that others have made for 
him will see what a pleasure this building 
might have been to the designer and to 
the student, had its grimness of aspect 
been modified by color patterns. Even 
the simple stripes found in the wall of 
that New York apartment house which 
faces on Fourth Avenue and East Sixty- 
eighth Street, three horizontal courses 
of dark brown brick, one of scarlet brick, 
and so on, in alternation, even that is 
beautiful. More elaborate, more effect- 


ive combinations might be made where 
colored bonds pass through—cut across 
—groups of moldings. 


Russell Sturgis. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION BUILDING—VIEW OF FRONT. 
Milwaukee, Wis H. J. Esser, Architect. 




















H PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION BUILDING—REAR VIEW, SHOWING THE GREAT 
} POWER STACKS. 
Milwaukee, Wis. H. J. Esser, Architect. 
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The Building of the Public Service 


Corporation of Milwaukee 


The Public Service Building of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company has a peculiar interest because 
of the many different purposes to which 
it is put. Below its roof is conducted 
practically every kind of business di- 
rectly or remotely involved by the work 
of a large public service corporation. 

The president and general manager of 


the Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Co., Mr. John I. Beggs, decided 
that his company could conduct the 


business with as 
much economy from one centrally  sit- 
uated building; and he _ believed, also, 
that the habitation of such a_ building 
would help to make the company more 
important in the public eve. He decided, 
consequently, on the erection of a struc- 
ture containing space for every depart- 
ment of the company’s business, and 
that this structure should be designed 
to make an adequate impression on 


greater part of its 


the public. To this end he called 
to his assistance an architect, Mr. 
H. J. Esser; and the building, as it 


stands, is the result of the co-operation 
of these two gentlemen. Under its roof 
are carried on a greater variety of occu- 
pations than in any other building in the 
country. It contains a waiting room, a 
train shed, a power house and rooms for 
every different department of the com- 
pany’s auditing and essential business. 
Nor is this all. It is planned, also, to 
contain a large auditorium, reading and 
club rooms for the entertainment of the 
company’s employees and a gymnasium. 
Thus it has its social, in addition to its 
business, purposes. It is in its way a 
club house and a theatre, as well as an 
office building and a power house; and 
it performs all these services in a very 
efficient manner. 

The structure covers the area of one 
whole city block, and a good-sized one 
at that, being bounded by Sycamore, 


Everett, Second and Third streets. Its 
mea ; 

location 1s central, being only one block 
from Grand avenue, the business centre 


of the city, immediately adjoining the 
Union Depot, and very near the most 
important steamer and passenger dock. 
Although only four stories high, it is of 
steel construction: but if at some future 
time it will pay to enlarge the building, 
the frame is strong enough to carry a 
number of additional stories. 

In the basement is installed not only 
all the machinery needed for the build- 
ing itself, but also all the boilers that 
supply the Milwaukee Central Heating 
Company with its steam, as well as the 
extensive storeroom of the sales depart- 
ment. Qn the first floor are located the 
main entrance, the sales and exhibit 
rooms of the lighting department, the 
interurban waiting room and the exten- 
sive car sheds of the company’s inter- 
urban system. On the second floor are 
the offices of the accounting and trans- 
portation departments, the latter having 
access to the train shed by a convenient 
special stairway. The club rooms and 
the auditorium are also on this floor. 
Their object is to give the employees 
opportunities for recreation and study 
under wholesome physical and moral 
conditions. Space has been provided for 
a reading room, with a library, billiard 
and pool rooms, bowling alleys, a dining 
room, lavatories and kitchen. A gym- 
nasium is also contemplated on the top 
oor. The auditorium, while it is rented 
for conventions and similar purposes, is 
primarily intended as a hall in which the 
men can meet and hear talks on various 
phases of their work. 

On the third floor are the offices of 
the construction, rolling stock, power 
plant, claim and lighting departments, 
as well as the hospital. The latter con- 
tains operating and other similar rooms, 
in which injured people can be expediti- 
ously and properly cared for. On the 
fourth floor are the offices of the presi- 
dent and his chief clerk, the directors’ 
room and the printing office. The illus- 
trations give some idea as to the com- 
pleteness of the finish in every respect. 
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DIRECTORS’ ROOM—MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION BUILDING. 
Milwaukee, Wis. H. J. Esser, Architect. 
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BILLIARD ROOM FOR THE COMPANY’S EMPLOYEES. 














THE AUDITORIUM—MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION BUILDING. 
Milwaukee, Wis. H. J. Esser, Architect. 
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NOTES @ COMMENTS 





TWENTY-:THIRD In the annual ex 
hibition of the Archi 


ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION tectural League of New 
York which closed on 
CHI- 
oF t= ao Feb. 22d at the Fine 
bsnl psa Arts Building in West 
LEA 


DTth Street, New York, 
OF NEW YORK it was apparent to the 
critical observer of architectural exhibitions 
that the architects are realizing the neces 
sity of their cooperation if they would make 
architecture more popular. In this exhibition 
there was a noticeable lack of the elaborate 
feats of draughtsmanship, large plans, elab- 
orate scale details and working drawings 
over which the ambitious draughtsman was 
wont to pore in previous years, for new 
“tricks of indication’ in drawing and color. 
To him the showing must have been, 
to a certain degree, a disappointment, for he 
found instead that a large portion of the 
wall space had been given up to the allied 
arts of design. In the architectural section 
of the galleries he found a predominance of 
small plans, mere diagrams in black and 


white and numerous charming “photographic 
bits” of the work exhibited. The range of the 


subjects illustrated was perhaps as wide as 
in former years but there was noticable a 
scarcity of large undertakings. The exhibits 
of many of the older firms were missing 
and many new names were in evidence to 
fill the gaps. Suburban and country work 
predominated more than ever and competi 
tive designs were comparatively few; the 
architectural schools and jeaux Arts So 
ciety exibited fewer drawings than ever. We 
will not catalogue here the subjects ex- 
hibited; most of them are already fairly 
familiar to the readers of the architectural 
journals which illustrated in their pages the 
majority of them. It is more to the general 
character of the exhibition that we would 
ea'l attention. 

The hanging committee is to be congratu- 
lated on the general result of its efforts, al- 
though we should like to see them carry 
further the idea of interesting the non-pro- 
fessional. It is perfectly natural for such a 
committee to desire to supplement the ex 
hibits by additional inturmation in the form 
of a detailed catalogue (which, by the way, 


is this year particularly attractive in its ar- 
rangement and manufacture) but would it 
not be a valuable addition to give the public 
right on the exhibits themselves, what might 
be called a detailed annotation of the build- 
ing or subject portrayed and thereby im- 
mediately invite its interest in such a way 
that it will carry away from the exhibition 
a definite notion of something which has at- 
tracted its notice there? To cite an instance, 
would it not have been highly instructive 
and interesting to the hundreds of people 
who no doubt gazed on Mr. Herter’s deco- 
rative painting, “The Attributes of the 
Arts,’’ which occupied the position of honor 
in the Vanderbilt gallery, to have been able 
to read the purpose of that work, a refer- 
ence to the figures of the composition and 
the conditions under and for which it was 
painted? We think that such a ready refer- 
ence to and description of subjects could be 
extended to advantage to a majority at 
least if not to all the exhibits. We can 
think of no device which would act more 
powerfully to stimulate popular interest in 
the work of the architect and the artist, 
nor any method by which the layman would 
be more swiftly led to alter his point of view 
of architecture and art from ignorant adula-— 
tion to intelligent interest and reason limited 
only by the capacity of his training and by 
his intelligence. At any rate the suggestion 
would seem worth trying; experience would 
readily determine its value or its worthless- 
ness. 

An added reason for imparting to the ob- 
server (who is too often merely a superficial 
spectator) information that really informs, 
is the remarks that one hears at such ex- 
hibitions and the blank expressions on the 
faces that one sees. A great many of these 
people do not understand sufficiently what 
they are looking at and consequently see lit- 
tle to hold their attention. If the architects 
and artists would enlighten these people they 
must afford them a stronger hold on the 
subject by some sort of popular instruction, 
and how could they seemingly better accom- 
plish such instruction than by making their 
exhibitions illuminating in a way that every 
inte'ligent person can _ successfully try to 
understand. 
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The “Architectural 
HOW TO Record” has frequently 
illustrated different 

REFRESH A wed a bes Bes 
types of English base- 
BROWNSTONE ment houses which are 
FRONT replacing the old brown 


stone fronts on the res- 

idential streets of New 
York; but it sometimes happens that the 
owner of one of these old houses seeks to 
make it look somewhat more cheerful with- 
out entirely doing away with it. And the 
achievement of such a result is perhaps as 
difficult a task for the architect as is the 
design of an entirely new facade. We are 
glad, consequently, of an opportunity to il- 
lustrate a case in which an old brown stone 
front has been refreshed with conspicuous 
success. The accompanying photograph 
shows not only the reformed facade, which is 
situated on Washington Square West, but 
also on its left, a surviving brownstone front 
identical with the one which has been dis- 
placed. The reader can, consequently, meas- 
ure very accurately the improvement in ap- 
pearance, which the architect, Mr. J. H. 
Freedlander, has brought about, and he can 
immediately detect the means, which have 
been used for this purpose. The old stoop 
at right angles with the entrance has been 
replaced by brick stairs parallel to the line 
of the building, enclosed by a simple iron 
railing and leading to a spacious porch. A 
new brick door-frame has been constructed 
on this porch, somewhat beyond the line of 
the house thus emphasizing the entrance and 
affording a larger enclosed vestibule. A lit- 
tle balcony has been placed outside the win- 
dows on the first floor; and these windows 
have been cut down to the floor level, so as 
to give access to the balcony and at the 
same time to stamp with greater importance 
the drawing room within. The old, large 
window panes on every story have been re- 
placed by small ones. The old, heavy mould- 
ings around the openings have been torn off, 
and a simple square recess substituted. 
Every window, except those of the top 
floor, has its little window box, and the open- 
ings on this floor have been reduced in size, 
so as to mark their relative unimportance. 
Finally the old ugly galvanized iron cornice 
has been removed and the front terminates 
in a sort of a tiled hat brim. It should be 
added that the surface of the brownstone 
has received a good rubbing, which has im- 
proved its appearance, while at the same 
time the joints in the masonry have been 
penciled. These changes in detail have 
given the owner of the house a smart and 
attractive modern dwelling in place of a 


dull and cheerless brownstone front; and the 
architect’s success should encourage others 
to spare the owner the cost of a _ recon- 
structed front whenever such expense is not 
necessary 


The restoration of the 
Governor's Room in 
A the New York City 
COLONIAL Hall, through the lib- 
erality and publie 
RESTORATION oirit of Mrs. Russell 
Sage, is both in itself 
and in its suggestion, 
a gratifying thing. The only possible objec- 
tion—since the constitution of the committee 
of the Art Commission which is to supervise 
the work seems to insure artistic and faith- 
ful execution—is that it is a pity that an 
individual should have had to do what the 
rich city of New York might so fittingly 
have done. It is not a wholly satisfactory 
answer that there were no funds available 
for exactly this work; but, since there were 
no funds, it is good to find an individual 
willing to do it, and to do it fully and gen- 
erously. The particular form which this ex- 
pression of public spirit has taken is rather 
novel; but it is so widely approved that we 
may hope it may have many imitators, if 
their expenditures be similarly safeguarded. 
The room, in its artistic excellence and in 
its historical significance, is of more than 
local municipal interest. As perhaps the 
most important apartment in ‘the beautiful 
old city hall, it has suffered various tribula- 
tions at the hands of would-be “improvers,” 
until little vestige of its original simplicity— 
which writers of the time could justly call 
most elegant—remained. 3ut now the dis- 
covery of the plans of its own architect, and 
the fact that the committee is composed of 
Robert W. DeForrest, Frank D. Millet, 
Arnold W. Brunner, Walter Cook, and John 
B. Pine, make certain a wise use of Mrs. 
Sage’s gift. 


In its January notes 
The Architectural Rec 


A BEGINNING 


oF t= ord made a le f 
é é es or 
HUDSON’S ae ng Dag 
nationalizing the Pali 
WEST BANK sades park opportunity 
PARK 


on the Hudson River 
OPPORTUNITY atop the Palisades, 

opposite the northern 
end of the City of New York. The New York 
Herald of February 12th gives us the fol- 
lowing news item: 


Prompt action was taken in the Senate today 
upon the bill recently reported favorably from com- 
mittee, which authorized the acceptance of the site 
of old Fort Lee, in New Jersey. The old fort was 


















































































NOTES 





used by the Continental 
War, and marks the beginning of the Palisades. 
The donor of the two and one-quarter acres of 
land which comprise the site is modest, and has not 
permitted his name to be made known, the negotia- 
tions being conducted by a firm of New York at- 
torneys Secretary of War Taft recommended that 
the site be accepted by the government. It is ex- 
pected that the tract will be added to other land in 
the vicinity of the Palisades, and be used as a park. 


army in the Revolutionary 


This is a good beginning, for with its his 
toric memories Fort Lee is a worthy en- 
trance gate to the entire region north over 
Which in Revolutionary days ran a mili- 
tary road which must have been assidiously 
patroled by videttes and sentries in de- 


fence of the ratural fortification formed by 


the cliff which protected the American army 
encamped in the country inland. The scene 
centers about Tappan where Andre was 
hanged and the tavern where he was im 


prisoned. The old Dutch house bearing the 
date 1700 in black bricks, where Washington 
had his headquarters, still in good 
condition. This old road itself at the 
little hamlet of ‘‘Palisades,”’ on the hill above 
the western terminus of “Dobbs 
Sneden’s Landing, 
located a stone block-house the scene of at 
least one encounter with the British and 
which recently was used as a studio by the 
sculptor, Tonetti. 

Lower, by the river, the remains of 
old for this passageway of the 
Hudson is the first above Fort Lee where an 
army might well cross, with the possible ex- 
ception of a similar pass between Yonkers 
and Alpine. 


stands 


1 . 
10ses 


Ferry,” 


known as where there is 


are 
earthworks, 


The little seed sown by us in these col- 
umns and taking visible form in this pro- 
posed reservation may some day grow so 


that future generations may praise our fore- 


thought in the possession of a _ beautiful 
breathing spot when the great city shall 
stretch along the base of the hill to the 
west of the Palisades and across the river 


to the east May the good work go on. 


The expert commis- 
sion which is supervis- 


PROGRESS ing the execution of 
IN “the Group Plan” for 

the public buildings of 

CLEVELAND the city of Cleveland, 
has issued a_ second 

edition of its original 


elaborate report “with supplement indicating 
the progress of the improvements.” The 
commission is composed of Daniel H. Burn- 
ham, John M. Carrére and Arnold W. Brun- 
ner. The second edition comes not quite four 
years after the first. It reports all of the 
land required for the sites of the court- 
house and city hall purchased, as recom- 


AND 
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mended by the board, the cost of it amount- 
ing in round numbers to $1,648,000; very 
much of the land for the Mall already pur- 
chased—and now, we believe, cleared; the 
post office about completed; the site for the 
public library definitely accepted; the work- 
ing drawings for the court approved 
(May, 1906) and the preliminary plans for 
the city hall approved (March, 1906). Illus- 
trations and descriptions of these structures 


house 


and of the post office are included in the 
supplement. The story is an interesting and 

encouraging record of accomplishment. 
Although as this is 
written the awards 
PRIZES FOR have not been an- 
ARTISTIC nounced, there can be 
cordial commendation 

wo a 

RK of the plan of the 
Metropolitan Improve- 


ment League of Boston 

to award prizes for that local work of the 
year which is best in architecture, sculpture, 
mural decoration in public buildings, street 
fixtures, festival decorations, and artistic ad- 
vertising. The prizes are to be gold, silver 
and bronze medals, and honorable mentions. 
Their award is to be the occasion of a ban- 
quet, which may become, it is suggested, an 
annual March civic festival. The spirit of 
the thing is almost mediaeval—redolent of 
the Renaissance, though recently revived 
in Paris, Brussels, Buenos Ayres and other 
places. It wakes to conscious realization 
that popular feeling that wherever a beauti- 
ful thing is created for the public to be- 
hold—even though the ownership be private 
there something is added to the common 
wealth. It is well to make public recogni- 
tion of this. In some European capitals, the 
community’s gratitude for a beautiful house 


is expressed in a remission of taxes. This 
award of medals is a degree finer, because 
above pecuniary consideration. Socially, 


too, the plan is good, since its tendency must 
be slightly to modify the envious bitterness 
toward wealth. 


The discussions which 


THE have ‘been called forth 

by the revision of the 

FOUNDATION Building Code of New 
OF TALL York City have natur- 
BUILDINGS ally turned to a very 
considerable extent 


upon the problem of the 
skyscraper. With the erection of a num- 
ber of buildings over twenty-five stories high 
that problem has assumed a more acute 
phase in New York than in any city in the 
country; and many proposals have _ been 
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made looking in the direction of a limita- 
tion in the height of buildings. Among 
these proposals that of the Revision Com- 
mission was one of the most novel and in 
genious. It did not apparently seek abso- 
lutely to limit the height of buildings; but 
it did seek to make the owner pay for the 
privilege of building high by means of a 
proportionate sacrifice of his ground area. 
A very tall building, that is, would necessar- 
ily be separated from its neighbors by larger 
courts than a lower one, and such a method 
of limitation undoubtedly seems at first 
glance to be reasonable. 

It has not, however, been received with 
very much favor. All the property-owners, 
real estate speculators and building contrac- 
tors interested in the construction of sky- 
scrapers have protested against it, and to 
all appearances their opposition will prevail 
Public opinion is negligent and indifferent in 
such matters; and consequently the much 
more aggressive body of opinion, which is 
the result of private interest usually has its 
own way—particularly when the supposed 
representatives of the public interest are a 
group of men, no more intelligent, well-in- 
formed or disinterested than the New York 
Board of Aldermen. An American legisla 
tive council almost always acts in accord 
ance with the wishes and opinions of an ag- 
gressive private and special interest, unless 
an equally aggressive body of public opin- 
ion compels them to consider the public in 
terest as well; and hitherto no such body of 
public opinion has been formed in relation 
to the limitation of sky-scrapers. It is very 
probable, consequently, that the current at- 
tempts to establish such a limitation will 
fail—as all previous attempts have failed 
The heizht of sky-scrapers will continue to 
be regulated only by business conditions, un- 
til some striking disaster will suddenly and 
sensationally expose the public dangers in 
curred by the lack of any regulation. 

When the time comes, however, as it as 
suredly will, for some effective regu'ation, it 
is possible that such regulation will assume a 
form advocated by Mr. Ernest Flagg. Mr 
Flazg by no means approves of the limitation 
proposed by the commission, who prepared 
the revised version of the New York Building 
Code. The effect of the proposed ordinance 
would undoubtedly be the same as that of 
a rigid limitation of the height of buildings. 
Under such a provision there would be a 
level in relation to every possible site, higher 
than which it would not pay to build. This 
level would vary in different cases; but the 
general effect would be to lower by several 
stories the height to which buildings are 


usually erected on very expensive land. The 
carrying out of such a proposal would un- 
doubtedly mean a discrimination in favor of 
property-owners, whose land had already 
been improved with tall buildings; and it 
would for a time at least decrease the value 
of unimproved property in the same neigh- 
borhoods. Mr. Flagg, consequently, would 
not depart entirely from the policy hitherto 
adopted by the city. He would permit the 
erection of buildings to any desired height; 
but he would safeguard this permission with 
conditions, which would prevent it from be-— 
coming harmful to abutting property or dan- 
gerous to the public interest. 

The sort of regulation which Mr. Flagg 
proposes would permit the property-owner 
to adopt one of two courses. In case he 
wishes to erect a sky-scraper, be must either 
buy so much land that he can almost com 
pletely surround his tower with a lower 
building. Or else in case his tower actually 
adjoins other people's property he must pay 
this adjoining property owner for the right 
to build his towering structure—a payment 
Which would be equivalent to purchasing his 
neighbor's privi'ege of erecting a building 
over a certain height. The effect of such 
regulation would be to permit the erection 
of a few lofty towers in every block sur- 
rounded by buildings of a much lower, al- 
though still considerable height; and an ef- 
fect of this kind would combine more eco- 
nomic advantages with fewer disadvantages 
and public dangers than would any other 
form of regulation, always assuming, of 
course, that the towers are constructed and 
finished with absolutely fireproof materials. 

No doubt the regulation, proposed by Mr. 
Flagg would deprive property owners of op- 
portunities which they now enjoy, but such 
a deprivation would only be a legal recog- 
nition of disabilities imposed by economic 
conditions. At the present time a property 
owner can ostensibly erect a building of any 
height upon a lot of any size; but his legal 
liberty in this respect is confined by certain 
obvious economic conditions. The value of 
any sky-scraper he erects is very much di- 
minished by a failure absolutely to secure 
good light and air for the offices in the build- 
ing. The owners of the first twenty-story 
buildings erected in New York began to real- 
ize this truth, when they were forced to ac- 
quire abutting property at a high value in 
order to prevent the erection thereon of 
buildings as tall as theirs; and at the pres- 
ent time no prudent capitalist will erect a 
building even twenty stories high without 
protecting himself against subsequent inter- 
ference. Much more is this the case when 
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the proposed 
or thirty-five 


building is twenty-five, 
stories high. 


thirty 
Whenever such 
towers have been planned, they have always 
been surrounded either by streets or by pri- 
vate property under the same ownership. It 


is this practice which Mr. Flagg proposes 
to recognize legally, and such a course 
would merely bestow a definite legal form 
upon a practical condition from which no 
property Owner can escape. He might es- 
cape from it by buying a whole block and 


much of the area as he 


thirty-five story 


then covering as 
could with a 
the purchase of a 


building; but 
whole block in the busi 
ness districts of Manhattan has now become 
almost an impossible task even for insurance 
companies. Individuals or corporations who 
own whole blocks should, however, be legally 
prevented from covering the area with a 
building over a certain height; and in other 
cases the 
have 


business 


proposed regulation would, as we 


explained, merely define a prevailing 
practice. 

There is also an architectural aspect of the 
matter which 


an exclusively 


should not be ignored. From 
point of 


the sky-scraper will doubtless always remain 


architectural view, 
an excrescence, not because it is twenty-five 
stories high, but because its height is wholly 
out of proportion to width of the street on 
which it is situated. 
creation of a magnificent architectural ef 
fect in case twenty-five story buildings, well 
designed for their purpose, 
certain points around the 
Paris; 


One can imagine the 


were situated at 
Place de la Con- 
rare instances our 


corde in except in 


sky-scrapers will never obtain the propriety 
and scale which they might 
streets or 

fact, 
would be 
In this 
remain 
architecturally heretical; but if our masters 
will have them, they 
Flage’s proposed regulation, 
assuredly to their very best 


have when sit 
wide 
matter of 
enough to give them 


uated on very spacious 


squares, and as a streets 


broad scale, 
too broad for practical convenience. 
sense the sky-scraper must always 
under Mr. 
appear 
advantage. A 


would, 


most 


block of buildings from twelve to fifteen 
stories high with here and there a thirty- 
story tower breaking through the sky line 
would certainly present a picturesque ap- 


pearance, and afford many attractive oppor 
tunities to the architect. A city in which 
such spectacles were numerous would not be 
a beautiful city; but it might be extraordi 
narily and there can be little 
doubt that in the course of the next twenty 
years the Borough of Manhattan in the City 
of New York will in its central portions as- 
sume such an appearance. And this 
summation can be anticipated with equanim- 


impressive; 


con- 
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ity even by lovers of good architecture pro- 
vided all the new buildings, low or high, 
erected in these districts are thoroughly fire— 
proofed; and providing the street layout is 
made adequate to the of traffic cre- 
ated by such a dense business population. 


stress 


Under the alluring 
title, “The Gentle Art 
of Disfiguring Old 

MISTAKEN Churches,” J. Cleveland 
“IMPROVEMENT” Cady contributed to a 
recent “Outlook” an 

article, made emphatic 

by concrete stories, 

that showed the architectural injury too 
often wrought in ‘‘smarting up’’ the churches 
of o'd villages. And he adds, this “ill- 


treatment of ancient churches is by no 
means confined to rural communities.” His 
which there was need of 
isn't how the 


warded off. Education is a 


protest is one of 
utterance, but it easy to see 


danger can be 


slow process, where there is need of haste, 
and at best it is not over thorough. He 
points out the danger, in a peaceful little 
Colonial church, of the big memorial win- 


dow that the richest farmer puts behind the 
pulpit—‘‘loud and inharmonious in color, 
frivolous in design, completely out of scale, 
and in conflict with the refined and restful 
feeling of the admirab'e old church.” Some- 
times the pulpit itself is the subject of at- 
tack; and he tells of one village church of 
which a loyal brother said, with pride: ‘‘Not 
Endeavor Band raised money 
transparent imi- 
and put it on the old 
and it just like the 
it now? You used to look 
through them and see only the blue sky, 
and apple and restless birds mak- 
ing their nests, but now—.” Again, it is a 
ceiling that is done over, or an 
addition that is made to the 
-all very evil things indeed, to be 
and talked against, and which it 
well to have the family religious 
papers take up, since they might reach the 
proper persons. 


long ago our 
bought 
stained 

panes, 
real thing—don't 


and 
tating 


some paper 
glass 


window seems 


boughs, 


tower or 
incongruous 
structure 
regretted 
would be 


When colored” glass 
first became a factor 
in the decorative arts 

DOMESTIC of this country, for a 
GLASS time it was exten- 
sively employed in do- 


mestic embellishments, 
but after a while it 
ceased to be used in the finer houses, and 


all because it fell out of the hands of artists 
who had but 


into those of commercial men, 


nana ee 
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one aim in view: the making of money. 
The sins they committed with colored glass 
in the name of art were indeed startling, and 
soon relegated the use of the material to 
cheap flats and corner saloons. It is hard 
to believe that this perversion can last for 
ever and that colored glass will not once 
again take its place in the higher forms of 
domestic decorations. At one time it looked 
very much as if ecclesiastical glass would 
fall into the same state of deterioration and 
degradation, but happily a vigorous protest 
and a determined resistance from a number 
of earnest and _ conscientious architects 
stemmed the tide, and rescued it from the 
maelstrom of commercialism, bad taste and 
secularization. This, together with a greater 
knowledge of the principles of Christian art 
among the people, the realization on the 
part of building committees that the glaz 
ing of a church should be left in the hands 
of the architect, as much as any other detail 
in the architectural scheme, and that works 
of art are not sold by the square foot, has 
in these later years largely banished the 
mere trader and his “art glass’ from the 
fie'd of ecclesiology. He can no longer, at 
the behest of some ignorant donor, invade 
a church building, remove mullions at will, 
and place in the window openings a highly 
colored, badly drawn and devotionless glass 
picture. 

There is no reason why domestic glass 
should not be restored to its proper place in 
the decorative arts, if architects will only 
lend a hand, and insist that when colored 
glass is used, it must be of the best in de- 
sign and quality, and at a price which will 
permit artists of ability to give their time 
to the study of glass as a medium of artistic 
expression. Then, and not until then, will 
good windows be made, and domestic glass 
be a delight to all lovers of color. 

It is true that from time to time windows 
have been created, and placed in public 
buildings or private residences, that are in- 
deed works of art, but they are few in num- 
ber and have produced no appreciable 
diminution in the output of the garish and 
commonplace products of commercial es- 
tablishments, and have in no way directed 
the trend from mediocrity to the artistic 
and beautiful. It is within the power and 
province of the architects to bring about this 
change, and windows like the two which 
have recently been placed in a country house 
near Philadelphia, and are here illustrated, 
should stimulate them to make the effort. 
They must keep in mind, however, that a 
good window, like a good oil painting, com- 
mands a high price, and it is absurd to sup- 


pose an artist will make a window for less 
than a painting, or will devote his time to 
an art which is not, as yet, fully appre- 
ciated in highest manifestation. 

The two windows illustrated were designed 
by Miss Violet Oakley, and all the painted 
portions are the direct work of her brush. 
The themes portrayed are Shakespearian, 
the first being from the Tempest: Act I., 
Scene II.—Ferdinand listening to the song of 
the invisible Ariel— 

Fer. Where should this music be? i’ the air or the 
earth? 
It sounds no more: and, sure, it waits upon 
Some god o' the island. Sitting on a bank, 
Weeping again the king my father’s wreck 
This music crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air: thence I have follow'd it. 
Or it hath drawn me rather. But ‘tis gone 
No, it begins again 
with Prospero and Miranda in the _ back- 
ground, the latter exclaiming: 
Mir. What is’t? a spirit? 
Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, sir, 
It carries a brave form. But ‘tis a spirit. 
Pros. No, wench; it eats and sleeps and hath such 
senses 
As we have. such. This gallant which thou seest 
Was in the wreck; and, but he's something 
stain’d 
With grief that’s beauty’s canker, thou mightst 
call him 
A goodly person: he hath lost his fellows 
And strays about to find ‘em. 
Mir. I might call him 
A thing divine, for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 

The second window is from Hamlet, that 
memorable scene in Act III., where the 
guilty King and Queen flee, after witnessing 
the tragic catastrophe of the play, which 
Hamlet caused to be acted before them, in 
order to “catch the conscience of the King.” 
Ham. He poisons him i’ the garden for his estate. 

His name’s Gonzago: the story is extant, and 
written in very choice Italian: you shall see 
anon how the murderer gets the love of Gon- 
zago's wife. 

The composition of these windows is all 
that could be desired; the dramatic situation 
illustrated has been handled in a most mas- 
terly and decorative manner, which at once 
commends itself to the connoisseur, while 
the arrangement of the accessory ornamenta- 
tions cannot help’ but receive a like com- 
mendation from the decorator. The color 
beauty of the windows is indescribable; so 
subtle is the scheme of coloration, to be 
understood it must be seen. Every piece 
of glass has been carefully selected, not only 
for its color but for its motion; every lead 
line has been given a thoughtful considera- 
tion; and every part has been governed by 
a strict adherence to a pure mosaic motive; 
while the glass painting is indeed glass paint- 
ing and not an imitation of painting on can- 
vas. The very faults in drawing, which are 
apparent here and there, but add another 
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beauty, and, in a way, emphasize the decor- 
rative character of the windows. 

Surely the day of domestic glass, having 
an artistic value, has not passed away, as 
long as there are artists of Miss Oakley’s 
zenius to design and paint windows, and as- 
sociations of artists and craftsmen to con- 
struct and interpret in glass the artist’s 
thoughts, for these beautiful windows cannot 
! call forth orders from cultivated 
people, so that Miss Oakley and other artists 


help to 


may be induced to adventure into the field 
of domestic colored glass work. 
GC; @ 
UNIVERSITY Harvard University 
SCHOLARSHIPS offers to members of 
OF THE the Architectural 
ARCHITECT: League of America 
URAL LEAGUE three scholarships in 
OF AMERICA architecture. These 
scholarships are _  di- 


FOR 1908-1909 vided into two classes— 


One scholarship which is restricted 
to those who can pass the entrance exami- 
nations of Harvard College. Class B. Two 
scholarships for special students for which 
there is no examination, but a competition 
in architectural design to select the holders. 

Class. A. This scholarship to regular 
students is for one year with the pos- 
sibility of reappointment for a_ second 
conditioned upon the record of 
the students made at the University. In 
order to pass the examination candidates 
should be graduates of a good high school or 
have an equivalent preparation. In June 
Harvard University holds examinations for 
admission in the principal cities of this 
country. The entrance examinations for this 
year are held from June 22d to June 27th in- 
clusive. These regular entrance examina- 
tions will be taken by Class A candidates 
and the scholarships will be awarded to the 
student who passes with the highest stand- 
For a list of the subjects of the ex- 
amination, the places of same for this year, 
and for other information regarding admis- 
sion to Harvard College write for pamphlet 
to Mr. J. G. Hart, Secretary, Cambridge, 


Class A. 


year, 


ing. 


Mass. This officer will, upon request, also 
send copies of recent examination papers. 
Each club secretary will also have a copy 


of the above pamphlet regarding admission. 
Applications for such examinations should 
be sent to that officer of Harvard University 
by April Ist, and by this date the Chairman 
of the Department of Architecture, Harvard 
University, should receive applications for 
the scholarship, such application being ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Architectural 
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which the 
applications 


Club of applicants are members, 
and individual members 
being approved by the permanent secretary. 
Candidates for the above scholarship would 
do well to review carefully those subjects in 
which they are to be examined. 

Class B. Two scholarships for special stu- 
dents, each for one year, will be awarded 
upon the result of a competition in 
tectural design, on a program prepared by 
the Architectural Department of Harvard 
University. The competition in the various 
cities will be conducted by the League 
through the organizations affiliated with it, 
and will be judged by the Professor of Archi- 
tecture of Harvard University and a Boston 
architect selected by the League. Provision 
will be made for individual members of the 
League. 

Candidates for the above should notify the 
Chairman of the Committee on University 
Scholarships by April 1st of their intention 
to take part in the competition. This com- 
petition will be opened by a preliminary 
sketch to be made on Saturday, May 2d. 
One week will be allowed for making the 
final drawings. Directions regarding the 
conditions under which these drawings are 
to be made, their size and manner of send- 
ing them will be issued later. These scholar- 
ships entitle their holders to free tuition in 
Harvard University during the periods stated 
above, the cost of such tuition otherwise be- 
ing $150 per year. 

It is hoped that a large number of men 
will avail themselves of the splendid oppor- 
tunity presented by the above. Further in- 
formation may be had from the Chairman. 

The Architectural League of America also 
has a foreign traveling scholarship, for in- 
formation regarding which apply to Pro- 
fessor Percy Ash, Chairman, Committee on 
Traveling Scholarship, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 


from 


archi- 


It is 
erect 


proposed to 


A COMPETITION at East Walpole, 


FOR Mass., in connection 
LOW-COST with the F. W. Bird 
& Son’s paper mills, a 

DWELLING group of low-cost one- 
HOUSES family cottages, similar 


in construction to ex- 
periments which the Bird concern has al- 
ready made with its products, as an exterior 
covering. A competition will be conducted 
for the purpose of selecting designs for such 
structures, the cost of which is not to ex- 
ceed three thousand dollars. 


The competition will be conducted under 


rules of the American Institute of Architects. 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOW, PORTRAYING FERDINAND LISTENING TO THE SONG 
OF THE INVISIBLE ARIEL. 
Tempest: Act I, Scene II. 
(Copyright by Violet Oakley, 1907.) 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOW, SUBJECT: SCENE FROM HAMLET, ACT, III., IN 
WHICH THE GUILTY KING AND QUEEN FLEE, AFTER WITNESSING 
THE TRAGIC CATASTROPHE OF THE PLAY WHICH HAMLET CAUSED TO 


BE ACTED BEFORE THEM. 
(Copyright by Violet Oakley, 1907.) 
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Professor Francis W. Chandler, of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology at Bos- 
ton, Mass., will receive competitive drawings 
on or before April 1, 1908,.in accordance 
with a program which is being distributed 
to all architects by F. W. Bird & Son: With 
Professor Chandler, Mr. Charles Collens, of 
Allen & Collens, architects, acts as judge 
in the competition. 


The growth of mu- 
nicipal improvement 
ideals in Baltimore 
makes a significant 
chronicle. With’ the 
great fire, there was a 
suddenly awakened 
wish on the part of 
the people that the catastrophe might be 
changed into an opportunity for a better 
city plan in the burned district. No plan 
was in readiness; but a hastily appointed 
local commission did the best it could, pro- 
posing the widening and changing of many 
streets. Its recommendations were carried 
out. Following this accomplishment, came 
the engagement of the Olmsteds, through the 
efforts of the Municipal Art Society, to make 
a park plan. A very elaborate report, look- 
ing far into the future, was outlined. But 
step by step, and with remarkable pro- 
gress, these recommendations are being 
realized. And now has come the wish for 
a civic centre, such as other cities are de- 
veloping. Tentative plans were made by 
local men, and then an expert commission 
from outside—composed of Messrs. Carrére, 
Brunner, and Olmsted—was called in to pass 
upon it. Ground has been selected east of 
the city hall, and it is proposed to purchase 
it at once, put it in proper condition, and 
then group around it the five new public 
buildings which are going to be needed in 
the near future. These are an annex to the 
city hall, a new police headquarters, a new 
central police station, a state building and 
a new polytechnic institute. Each building 
will have to be financed separately when its 
turn comes, just as it would have to be 
whatever its location; but this plan makes 
possible a grouping and a cumulative effect. 
As a recent court decision has considerably 
increased the revenues of the park board, 
which are mainly derived from a street rail- 
road tax, it is proposed that the income 
shall be used to pay the fixed charges on a 
big loan, with which the civic centre prop- 
erty and certain property for park exten- 


BALTIMORE’S 
ADVANCE 


sion and a new boulevard can be purchased. 
The whole makes a remarkable story of ad- 
vance. 


In regard to the im- 
provement of the build- 
IMPROVING ings and grounds of 
SMALL small stations, by rail- 
road corporations that 
STATIONS are not likely to au- 
thorize expenditures 
for sentiment only, 
Joseph T. Richards is quoted as presenting 
the railroad’s viewpoint in a recent address 
as follows—the significance of the statement 
being that the speaker is the general en- 
gineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad: ‘““Many 
years ago,” said he, ‘the managers or the 
Pennsylvania road were convinced that im 
provements about suburban stations which 
could be made on the ground, where there 
was property surrounding the station, were 
equally important with the station itself, 
and, in fact, it has been held by many citi- 
zens as well as railroad managers that the 
station property was of first importance 
It was found that the towns with sta- 
tions having beautiful surroundings were 
growing more rapidly than others, and in 
taking up the subject with property owners 
at the neglected stations, it was mutually 
agreed that the company and the property 
owners should co-operate, and wherever 
there was a disposition on the part of prop- 
erty owners to build houses the railroad would 
build a station—not necessarily an expensive 
building, but with attractive surroundings 
of lawn, shrubbery and flowers, providing a 
considerable area of ground for the pur 
pose. While all was not done in a year, the 
policy was continued and the manager of 
this road has declared that if he could add 
a half dozen new houses to a town it would 
pay the interest on $5,000 or $6,000 ex- 
pended for station purposes, if applied under 
what we would call civic betterments.” This 
is an interesting and helpful presentation of 
the economic argument. 
IN RE ILLINOIS ATHLETIC ASSOCIA 
TION. 

The building which is shown on page 222 
of the March issue is not, as it is there 
stated, of the Chicago Athletic Association, 
but of the Illinois Athletic Association. The 
recent addition to the Chicago Athletic Club 
was published in the February issue of this 
year. 











